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THIRD ANNUAL SESSION. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 1878. 

Minutes, 

The third session of " The Association of Medical Officers of American 
Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Persons" was held at the New 
York State Idiot Asylum, Syracuse, New York, June 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, 1878. 

Saturday^ June 8<A, 1878. 

The Association met at 3 o'clock p.m. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, President, in the chair. 

Dr. I. N. Kerlin, Secretary. 

The following institutions were represented : 

Ohio Institution for the Education of Imbecile Youth, Dr. and Mrs. 
G. A. DoREN, Columbus, Ohio ; Connecticut School for Imbeciles, Dr. 
H. M. Knight, Lakeville, Connecticut ; New York Asylum for Idiots, 
Dr. H. B. Wilbur, Syracuse, New York ; Illinois Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Children, Dr. C. T. Wilbur, Lincoln, Illinois ; Private Institu- 
tion for Education of Feeble-Minded Youth, Dr. and Mrs. George 
Brown, Barre, Massachusetts; Pennsylvania Institution for Feeble- 
Minded Children, Dr. I. N. Kerlin, Media, Pennsylvania ; Asylum for 
Idiots, Dr. A. H. Beaton, Orillia, Ontario. 

After a few matters of preliminary business. Dr. H. B. Wilbur read 
an article on "The Eelation of Speech to Idiocy." The reading was 
followed by a protracted discussion and the introduction of a number of 
the inmates of the Institution to illustrate the points of the essay. 

Adjourned till 9 a.m. Monday. 

Monday^ June lO^A, 1878. 
The Association met at 9 a.m. 

After an bourns entertainment of music, gymnastic and other exercises, 
given by the children and ladies of the' Institution, the Ass^x^iation con- 
vened at 10 A.M. 

The Secretary read a paper by Dr. Fletcher Beach, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Superintendent of the Clapton Asylum, England, on " The Temporary 

Loss of Speech following Epileptic Fits.'* 
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On motioD of Dr. Dorent, 

The Association proceeded to the election of honorary members. The 
following names were presented and accepted : 

Dr. Joseph Parrish, Burlington, New Jersey. 
Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Dr. Delasiauve, Salp^tri^re. 
Mme. Nicoll, ** 

Dr. Bournville, " 
Dr. Deleporte, Bic^tre. 

» 

President Wilbur also stated he had letters regretting their absence 
from Dr. Hoyt and Dr. Litchworth, of the Board of State Charities, 

Dr. Kerlin read a paper by Dr. Shuttleworth, B.A., M.D., Medical 
Superintendent of the Royal Albert Asylum at Lancaster, England, on 
" Intemperance as a Cause of Idiocy." 

After a discussion of Dr. Shuttleworth*s paper, in which there was 
great diversity of opinion as to the reliability of its conclusions, 

On motion of Dr. Kerlin, a recess was taken to visit the schools in 
session. 

After the recess. Dr. E. Seguin read a paper entitled " Recent Prog- 
ress in the Training of Idiots," which was accepted and referred to the 
Publishing Committee. 

Mrs. Dr. Brown, of Barre, read a paper on "The Offspring of First 
Cousins," which paper followed the usual course. 

On motion of Dr. Seguin, seconded by Dr. Brown, 

Resolved^ That the members of the Association report at our annual 
sessions statistics on " Causation of Idiocy," as presented in the admission 
to the Institutions for the previous year. 

Recess until 3 p.m. 

Aft«r the reading of a paper by Dr. Kerlin on the " Proportion of the 
Sexes in Idiocy," the rest of the session and that of the evening was spent 
in verbal reports of the Superintendents on the work as it is presented in 
the various States. 

Tuesday^ June Wth, 1878. 

The Association met at 9.30 a.m. 

President Wilbur appointed the following gentlemen as a committee 
on nomination of officers for the following year : 

Dr. Geo. Brown. 
Dr. C. T. Wilbur. 
Dr. I. N. Kerlin. 
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The report of the Treasurer was read by Dr. Kerlin and was accepted. 

On motion of Dr. Kerlin, 

The assessment for the year was laid at five dollars. 

On motion of Dr. Doren, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report, at the next 
annual session, a system of descriptive blanks and .institution records for a 
uniform and exhaustive inquiry into, and record of, the phenomena and 
causes of idiocy. 

Resolved, That each member of this Association be requested to submit 
within six months a sample draft of his method of inquiry, with any sug- 
gestions, to the committee. 

President Wilbur appointed Drs. Doren, Kerlin, and C. T. Wilbur 
to act as such committee. 

On motion of Dr. Kerlin, 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur and Dr. Seguin were appointed delegates to the 
educational convention, meeting at Washington, also Dr. Seguin delegate 
to the International Medical Congress, to be held at Amsterdam, in 1879. 

The committee on nomination of officers for the ensuing year reported 
as follows : . 

President — Dr. G. A. Doren, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vice-President. — Dr. H. M. Knight, Lakeville, Connecticut. 
Secretary/ and Treasurer. — Dr. I. N. Kerlin, Media, Pennsylvania. 

r Dr. C. T. Wilbur. 
Executive Committee. — J Dr. I. N. Kerlin. 

( Dr. G. A. Doren. 

This report was accepted, and Dr. Knight was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Association. 

Dr. C. T. Wilbur cordially invited the Association, in the name of 
the Trustees of his institution, to hold the next annual meeting at Lin- 
coln, Illinois, which invitation was accepted, and the time of meeting was 
fixed for the last Tuesday in May, 1879. 

On motion of Dr. Kerlin, 

Resolved, That the title of each paper, to be read before the Association 
at its next meeting, be furnished to the Secretary at least three months in 
advance of the meeting. 

On motion of Dr. Knight, 

Resolved, That the Association at its annual meetings set apart a certain 
time for the making of clinical reports. 

The following resolutions were offered by Dr. Beaton, and unani- 
mously adopted : 
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Resolved^ That in the annual meetings of this Association we recognize 
a means of personal improvement and fraternal good that will help us in 
the advancement of our work. 

Resolved^ That we extend to Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur, and to the ladies 
of this Institution, our sincere thanks for the kind reception we have re- 
ceived, and the ample provision they have made for our comfort. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Association he tendered to the re- 
porters and to the proprietors of the various newspapers for their faithful 
reports of the proceedings. 

On motion, adjourned, to meet at Lincoln, May 27th, 1879. 

FOUKTH ANNUAL SESSION. 

LINCOLN, ILLINOIS, 1879. 

Minutes, 

The fourth annual session convened at the Illinois Asylum for Feehle- 
Minded Children, Lincoln, Illinois, on Tuesday, May 27th, at 3.40 p.m. 

Dr. H. M. Knight, of Connecticut, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Dr. Kerlin, of Media, Secretary. 

The call for the meeting was read hy the Secretary. 

The minutes of the third session were read and adopted. 

On motion, Drs. Kerlin and C. T. Wilbur were appointed a com- 
mittee on the order of business. 

Letters of acceptance from the following persons, constituted honorary 
members at the last session, were announced : 

Dr. Delasiauve, m^decin en chef de la Salp^tri^re. 

Dr. Deleporte, Prefecture du Departement de la Seine, Colonic de 
Vaucluse, France. 

Madame Leontine Nicoll, Hospice de la Vieillesse (femmes), Salpg- 
tri^re, Paris. 

At this point a telegram was received from the President, Dr. G. A. 
Doren, announcing his inability to be present. 

Adjourned to meet 9 a.m., Wednesday. 

Note. — At 7.30 p.m., the Association met in the beautiful chapel of 
the Asylum, where 142 children of the Institution were conducted by 
their teachers in various calisthenic exercises, dancing, etc. They gave 
satisfactory evidence of their thorough training, reflecting much credit on 
their excellent officers and teachers, and on their own susceptibility to good 
influences. 
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Wednesdat/, May 2Sth, 1879. 

The Association reassembled at 9.30 a.m. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were elected active members : 

Dr. J. T. Tarbell, of the Massachusetts Institute for Feeble-Minded 
Children, South Boston, Massachusetts. 

Prof. Philip Gillette, Illinois Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Prof. J. L. Notes, Minnesota Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind. 

The report of Committee on Order of Business was read and accepted. 

Letters from the following gentlemen were read : 

Dr. H. p. Ayres, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Dr. Ed. Seguin, of New York. 
Dr. a. H. Beaton, of Orillia, Ontario. 
Dr. Fletcher Beach, England. 

On motion, the following, offered by Dr. Kerlin, and seconded by Dr. 
Archibald, was adopted : 

Resolved, That a standing committee on Bibliography be appointed, and 
that said committee shall report annually, in alphabetic form, the titles, 
authors, and places of publication of all books, and monographs, and peri- 
odical or magazine articles noted during the year, which relate to the con- 
ditions and treatment of Idiocy, Imbecility, and Child Insanity, and that 
such report be published with the Transactions. 

Resolved, That members of the Association will advise the committee, 
by correspondence or otherwise, of such publications, so that a complete 
bibliographical index of our specialty shall be made at the annual meetings 
of this Association. 

Dr. H. M. Knight, of Lakeville, Connecticut, read a paper on " Hy- 
drocephalus Internus," which on motion was ordered to be published. 

Interesting cases were reported by Drs. H. B. Wilbur, Kerlin, 
Brown, Notes, and Gillette, all illustrative of the fact that even where 
cerebral disorder and disorganization are wonderfully marked, and where 
the probability of relief seems very slight, yet, under the favorable influ- 
ences and treatment of a hospital home, and properly-applied educational 
measures, not inconsiderable results of physical and mental improvement 
are often obtained. 

Kecess until 2.30 p.m. 

On reassembling at 2.30 P.M., Dr. I. N. Kerlin, of Media, Pennsyl- 
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vania, read a paper on " Juvenile Insanity," which, after a full discussion 
by the member^, was ordered to be published. 

Dr. C. T. Wilbur apologized for not having prepared his paper on 
" The Protection of Public Institutions against Accidental Fires." He 
verbally explained the protective measures adopted in this institution, 
and, on motion, he was requested to make a report on this topic next 
year. 

Reports on Causation of Idiocy, as illustrated by cases received into 
the institutions during the year, were called for. The members were gen- 
erally unprepared. 

In obedience to a resolution of last year, clinical reports were called for. 
The following were verbally given : 

Dr. C. T. Wilbur presented an interesting boy, deaf to many forms of 
speech, quick to respond to others, and nearly dumb of speech. The re- 
sult of training has been to increase the range of his audition very greatly, 
but there has been no significant gain in speech. He draws rapidly and 
accurately, and has acquired a fair knowledge of reading. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur narrated the case of an imbecile of twenty years of 
age, in whom were manifested many of the eccentricities of the court 
jester. 

Dr. H. M. Knight reported an interesting case of suicidal attempt on 
the part of an epileptic, in which he was indirectly successful ; by a 
thorough, persistent obstruction to his own breathing, congestion of the 
lungs was induced, and death followed in twenty-four hours. 

Adjourned to 9.30 a.m. to-morrow. 

Note. — This evening the Association was entertained in the chapel by 
a number of the children, in some very tastefully arranged tableaux, ac- 
companied by musical exercises and singing. 

Thursday, May 29^A, 1879. 

The Association met at 9.30 a.m. 

On motion, a nominating committee was chosen, to report officers for 
next year, to whom were referred the invitations of Dr. Knight, to meet 
next year at Lakeville, Connecticut; of Dr. Brown, for Barre, Massachu- 
setts ; of Dr. Stewart, for Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Under the order of business : 

Reports from superintendents on development of the work in the various 
States, etc., received, and were ordered for publication. See page 95. 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows, and the report was 
adopted : 
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President. — Dr. H. M. Knight, of Connecticut. 

Vice-President. — Dr. C. T. Wilbur, of Illinois. 

Secretary and Treasurer. — Dr. I. N. Kerlin, of Pennsylvania. 

Executive Committee. — Drs. Kerlin, Knight, and Brown. 

Place of meeting, Barre, Massachusetts. Time of meeting, second 
Wednesday of June, 1880. 

The Vice-President announced as the Standing Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy for 1879-80, Drs. H. B. Wilbur and Kerlin. 

Dr. Kerlin reported, on behalf of the committee appointed at Syra- 
cuse to report to this session, a system of descriptive blanks and institute 
records : he exhibited specimens of his Personal, Descriptive, and Physio- 
logical History Blanks, which had been filled satisfactorily. After an ex- 
amination of these by the members of the Association, and a very generally 
expressed opinion that there should be unity in our methods of inquiry, on 
motion of Dr. H. B. Wilbur, the committee was continued, and re- 
quested to report specifically at the next annual meeting. 

The Treasurer read his report, which was accepted. 

On motion of Dr. Archibald, 

Resolved^ That an assessment of five dollars be laid on each member 
of the Association. 

On motion of Dr. Brown, 

Resolved^ That the proceedings of the Syracuse and Lincoln meetings 
(1878 and 1879) be published, to the extent of as many copies as may be 
determined by the Committee on Publication. 

On motion of Dr. Stewart, seconded by Dr. Brown, the following 
was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Association be, and they are hereby, ten- 
dered to Dr. C. T. Wilbur and his most excellent wife, for their hospitality, 
and for the many comforts with which they have surrounded us during 
our stay with them ; also to the teachers and others of this institution who 
have added so much to our enjoyment through their exhibits of the ex- 
cellent training of the children under their care. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at Barre, June, 1880. 

ISAAC N. KERLIN, Secretary. 
Jfay 29^A, 1879. 
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INTEMPERANCE AS A CAUSE OF IDIOCY. 

By G. E. Shuttleworth, B.A., M.D., etc., Medical Superintendent 

Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster, England. 

Head at the Si/racuse Meeting. 

The relations of drink to insanity have of late occupied a somewhat large 
share both of popular and professional attention. Recent parliamentary 
inquiries in connection with proposed legislation for habitual drunkards 
have served to attract to the subject the interest of the intelligent lay- 
public, while a more logical mode of estimating the drink-etiology of 
insanity (the suggestion of which we owe to Dr. Bucknill) has engaged 
the notice of professional specialists. Some discriminating statistics which 
have recently appeared, based upon the experience of large asylums, will 
no doubt lead to increased scientific accuracy in determining the relative 
activity of intemperance and other causes in the evolution of mental dis- 
ease ; and as a consequence we may hope for less random assertions upon 
the subject than those we sometimes meet with in total abstinence litera- 
ture. The more direct results of excessive drinking as affecting the mental 
soundness of the individual guilty of the vice have naturally called for the 
first share of attention ; but there are certain secondary and hereditarily- 
transmitted consequences which are no less worthy of careful investigation. 
It is to the connection between intemperance in the parent and idiocy in 
the offspring that I desire to-day to invite your notice. 

There is no doubt a widely-spread notion that idiocy is in a large num- 
ber of cases the special mode in which the sin of the drunkard is visited 
upon the next generation. The Hippocratic observation, " Et patrum in 
natos abeunt cum semine mores," is held by many to be of immediate 
application, and the distorted lineaments and mental imbecility temporarily 
resulting from the parental debauch are supposed to be permanently 
inflicted upon the unfortunate offspring engendered under such conditions. 
I am very far from denying that such a nemesis sometimes occurs, but I 
think a calm examination of such facts as are available for the elucidation 
of the subject will scarcely justify us in accepting the dictum of Jonssenel, 
" La plupart des idiots sont des enfants procr^^s dans Tivresse bacchique." 

An opinion of similar scope finds, however, a place in no less important 
a document than the " Report of Mr. Dalrymple's Parliamentary Comhiittee 
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on Habitual Drunkards." Referring to the fact that "drunkenness is 
the prolific parent of crime, disease, and poverty," it goes on to instance 
that in the United States " nearly one-half of the idiots are stated to be 
the offspring of intemperate parents." British opinion on the subject 
having been largely influenced by statements and statistics emanating from 
American sources, it may be worth while to examine the latter a little in 
detail. 

The paragraph in the report just quoted seems to be based upon a two- 
fold authority. First, there is the oft-cited calculation attributed to the 
late Dr. Howe, of Boston (U. S.), that "out of 300 idiots, 145 had 
drunken parents." Secondly, there is the evidence of Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
of Philadelphia, given before the Parliamentary Committee, " that a very 
large proportion of the inmates of American idiot institutions, nearly 
50 per cent., according to the testimony of those connected with such 
institutions, were cases attributable to drunkenness." 

The calculation attributed to Dr. Howe would appear to be, in fact, 
derived from an article in the thirty-fourth number of the " American 
Journal of Medical Sciences" by Dr. Jarvis, of Massachusetts, upon the 
report on idiocy presented in 1848 to the Legislature of his State. The 
figures given by Dr. Jarvis diflfer somewhat from those of Dr. Howe him- 
self, who, in his treatise on the " Causes of Idiocy," asserts that out of 
359 idiots, the condition of whose progenitors was ascertained, 99 were the 
children of drunkards. Both statements are, however, doubtless based 
upon the same document, the oft-cited " Report of the Commissioners on 
Idiocy, appointed to Inquire into the Condition of Idiots within the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts." The statistics tabulated by these com- 
missioners are so much relied on as to deserve a somewhat detailed 
examination. 

The Massachusetts statistics were drawn up in 1848 by a commission 
of three, of whom the leading spirit was the late Dr. Howe. They were 
based upon an examination of 574 cases of idiocy selected from 755 such 
cases discovered by the commissioners to exist in 182 towns of Massachu- 
setts, containing, in the aggregate, nearly 400,000 inhabitants. Mr. 
Enos Stevens — who, I have been informed, was a phrenologist, not a 
physician — was employed in the enumeration, at their own homes, of 
the greater number of the cases, with their attendant conditions. Tables 
showing the physical and mental condition of 574 cases were published by 
the commission, and in the Edinburgh reprint (which alone is now avail- 
able for general reference) we find, besides summaries of results, a speci- 
men in full of the tabulation of 45 of the cases. With regard to 11 of 
these it is stated that .the parents were of intemperate habits ; but it is 
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significant that in 10 of the same cases they were also described as " not 
being in a normal state of health," and in every one of these 10 cases the 
offspring are described as scrofulous as well as idiotic. Six of these cases 
only are under 21 years of age; the other 5 are adults, the oldest being 
59, with reference to whose parental antecedents reliable evidence would 
obviously be obtained with diflficulty. 

The Massachusetts tables unfortunately do not give us specific informa- 
tion as to hereditary tendencies to disease, marriages of consanguinity, etc., 
which might tell as contributory causes ; but in the Connecticut tables, 
formed on a similar plan, and collected by State Commissioners in 1856, 
information is furnished on these points. Premising that the latter in- 
quiry embraced in all 531 cases, and that out of 235 cases, in which infor- 
mation was given with reference to the habits of parents, there were 76 in 
which intemperance was noted, let us refer to the table of causes of 30 
cases, printed in full detail, as an example of the general mode of tabula- 
tion. There we shall find that out of the 30, 7 are said to be the children 
of intemperate parents ; but (be it remarked) in 2 of these cases it is added 
that the parents are consumptive, in 1 that they are cousins, in 2 they are 
described as below the average of intelligence, in 1 as being in feeble health, 
while in the seventh case the existence of idiotic cousins is noted. Surely 
there is here ethibited an array of concurrent causes which should make 
us chary of assigning drink as the chief cause of idiocy on the authority 
of these and other American statistics I 

The evidence of Dr. Joseph Parrish, himself formerly the superinten- 
dent of an idiot institution, but now of an asylum for inebriates, would 
seem to rest upon impressions derived from those connected with Ameri- 
can institutions for the training of idiots. Having myself recently had 
the opportunity of visiting all the most important institutions of the kind 
in the States, I am bound to say that I failed to elicit any concurrency of 
opinion in the direction indicated by Dr. Parrish. Indeed, the impression 
left upon my mind, aft«r methodical conference on the subject with the 
respective superintendents of these institutions, was that parental drunk- 
enness was regarded generally as occupying by no means a prominent 
place in the causation of idiocy. In one institution only, that at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, were we told that any considerable proportion of the in- 
mates were children of intemperate parents. Wherever in the institution 
reports a table of probable causes is given, the percentage ascribed to intem- 
perance is extremely small. Thus Dr. C. T. Wilbur, of the Illinois State 
Idiot Asylum, speaks of only 8 cases resulting from abuse of drink by parents 
out of 365 in which the supposed cause of the idiocy was recorded. 

American statistics are, however, not now the only data for the scien- 
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tific estimation of the subject. During the last quarter of the century 
much has been done in this country for the idiot class, and particulars 
of the history of such cases have been obtained and noted. Several large 
institutions for the care and treatment of idiots now exist in Great Britain. 
Speaking of the experience of the oldest and largest of these institutions — 
I mean Earlswood — Dr. Grabham, the superintendent, says that in 6 
cases only, out of 800 tabulated by him, is intemperance assigned as the 
probable cause, and in 2 of these there was also hereditary insanity. This 
is a subject on which, of course, there is considerable difficulty in obtaining 
trustworthy information ; but at the Royal Albert Asylum, which during 
the last 7 years had received 418 cases of idiocy, a persevering attempt 
has been made to ascertain whether the parents of candidates for admission 
are temperate or otherwise. This is one of the questions in the schedule 
filled up in each case by the medical referee ; and collateral information is 
often obtained through the medium of local committees. The general re- 
sult of such inquiries is entered in the case-books, and from a scrutiny of 
the histories of 200 male and 100 female congenital idiots the following 
statistics are derived : 

Of the 200 males, 9 had intemperate parents, classed thus : 7, intem- 
perate fathers ; 1, intemperate mother; and 1, both parents intemperate. 

Of the 100 females, 7 had intemperate parents : in 2 of these cases 
the mothers were intemperate, and in 5 the fathers were intemperate. 

Of the 300 patients, 16 had intemperate parents, 8 of whom are described 
as habitual and 8 as occasional drunkards. 

Applying to the examination of these cases a method akin to that sug- 
gested by Dr. Bucknill for the estimation of the drink-etiology of insanity, 
they may be arranged in the following classes: 

Males. Females. Total. 

Class A. — Parental intemperance the direct or only ascer- 
tained cause 4 5 9 

Class B. — Parental intemperance complicated by hereditary 

tendency to insanity or nervous disease 2 2 

Class C. — Parental intemperance complicated by adverse 
physical circumstances affecting parents {e.g., 
ill health, phthisis, and consanguinity) 12 3 

Class D. — Parental intemperance complicated by adverse 
mental circumstances {e.g., emotion or anxiety 
of the mother while pregnant, etc.) 2 2 

Total 9 7 16 

It is to be noted that the 300 cases are congenital cases, or cases in which 
idiocy was observed as an early consequence of fits during dentition, the pre- 
disposition to which may often be considered as practically congenital ; cases 
resulting from falls and other clearly accidental causes being excluded. 

Among the adverse physical causes complicating Class C are included : 
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1. Phthisis of the mother. 

2. Consanguinity of parents. 

3. Debility of mother and premature birth of child. 

Among the adverse mental causes complicating Class D are noted : 

Anxiety and marked emotional states of the mother whilst pregnant 
(the drunken parent being the father). 

The causes tabulated are taken from the case-books in direct sequence, 
those only being excluded of which no satisfactory history has been ob- 
tained. It is right to add that pauper cases are not included, and that 
with few exceptions the cases are non-epileptic. These circumstances 
should be borne in mind in instituting comparisons with other statistics, 
as no doubt habitual drunkenness is a common factor of pauperism and of 
idiocy, and the heritage of an unstable nervous system may readily give 
rise to epilepsy. 

I have, myself, been unable to recognize any distinctive type of idiocy 
in the cases attributed to drink. Dr. Langdon Down exhibited to the 
Pathological Society, in 1869, a dwarfish idiot (of the class since described 
by Dr. Hilton Fagge under the generic term of " Sporadic Cretin"), and 
referred to it as an example of a group of cases in which arrested de- 
velopment had been due to intoxication of one or both parents at the time 
of the procreative act. For my own part, I may say that as yet I have 
met in the north of England with but one well-marked example of this 
type, and in that case I am assured of the temperate habits of the parents. 

Considering the intimate and prolonged dependence of the child upon 
the mother during gestation and nursing, one would suppose a priori that 
maternal rather than paternal drunkenness would count most in the pro- 
duction of idiocy. Yet in the cases above tabulated drunken /atJiers are 
in a majority of 13 to 4. Possibly the mental anxiety entailed by a 
drunken husband upon a wife during the impressionable period of preg- 
nancy may in part explain the discrepancy. I am myself inclined to 
believe that the emotional conditions of the pregnant mother play a con- 
siderable part in the production of idiocy. In this connection, and bearing 
upon our general subject, it may be interesting to quote a case from Dr. 
Seguin's classical work on Idiocy : " Mrs. D., a very refined woman, was 
no sooner pregnant with her fourth child than she began to drink one 
quart of brandy a day, and continued to do so, her head being never 
affected till delivered of a boy. Though she and her husband were re- 
markably swarthy, her child was pearly white, with the lightest red hair, 
and idiotic. She never touched brandy since." 

Whatever the direct effect of drink upon the foetus in utero, there is 
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little doubt that such nursing as a child is likely to obtain from a drunken 
mother will intensify any predisposition to mental defect. There is in the 
Royal Albert Asylum a well-featured boy, whose mother, herself a drinker, 
fed him in babyhood with hcer instead of milk (such, at least, is the state- 
ment of the s^ep-mother) I The baneful practice of giving infants alco- 
holic drinks seems to prevail to a great extent in Sweden and Norway. In 
the latter country, Dr. Magnus Huss tells us that babies are quieted by 
giving them linen soaked in whiskey to suck. Such practices may in part 
account for the extensive prevalence of idiocy and juvenile insanity in 
Scandinavia, as described by Ludoig Dahl. 

In conclusion, there are two questions which may be useful in enabling 
us to form an opinion on the subject which I have thus imperfectly en- 
deavored to elucidate : First, are an unusually large proportion of the im- 
mediate progenitors of idiot children intemperate people ? Secondly, are 
an unusually large proportion of the children of drunkards, idiots ? In 
the light of such British statistics as we possess, and judging from per- 
sonal observation of a large number of parents afflicted with idiot chil- 
dren, I should hesitate to answer in the affirmative the first question. 
With regard to the second an affirmative answer will, I think, only apply 
when the subject is considered broadly. Congenital idiocy is probably 
not, as a rule, the immediate legacy of the drunkard to his offspring. 
Doubtless, however, physical and mental degeneracy in diverse but corre- 
lated forms is the entailed inheritance of the drunkard's posterity, scrofu- 
lous disease, epilepsy, nervous instability, and moral obliquity being per- 
haps the more direct bequests. It needs, however, but one step more, 
especially if the conditions continue unfavorable, to arrive at idiocy, and 
thus sometimes in stern literal ness is visited ^' the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation." 
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ON TEMPORARY LOSS OF SPEECH FROM SHOCK AFTER 
A SERIES OF SEVERE EPILEPTIC FITS. 

By Fletcher Beach, M.B., M.R.C.P., Medical Superintendent of the 

Clapton Asylum, England. 

Read at the Si/racu^e Meeting. 

Gentlemen, — T must apologize for the many imperfections of this 
paper, which has been written at short notice and in the midst of pressure 
of work. I feel, however, that I ought to answer the appeal of your Sec- 
retary by sending a short communication to the Association, in considera- 
tion of the great kindness I received from the members during my recent 
tour in America. 

It will be impossible for me to enter fully into the many theories that 
have been put forward to account for the production of aphasia, including 
under this term all forms of loss of speech, and I limit myself, therefore, 
to a few remarks on the subject. It is held by some authors in this 
country that there is a special " perceptive centre" in relation with each 
sense, and that these " perceptive centres" are situated in convolutions of 
the brain which receive radiating fibres. Ferrier*s researches have located 
the centres for vision, hearing, smell, taste, and touch in some of the con- 
volutions into which these fibres have been traced, more particularly fibres 
from the extra-ventricular portion of the optic thalamus. It has been con- 
sidered probable that the formation of a complete idea of external objects 
would be represented structurally by the convergence of commissural fibres 
from each perceptive centre to some part of the cortex not in direct rela- 
tion with the basal ganglia. 

This formation of a complete idea is of course not present in the infant, 
but is gradually attained, the perceptive centres also becoming more highly 
developed as the child grows up. A part of the intellectual process above 
mentioned would be the association of a name with the idea, so that ideas 
may be expressed in language. Assuming the above hypothesis to be 
true, if a breach were made in the channel of communication between one 
of the perceptive centres and the " idea centre" or " naming centre," — say 
the " visual perceptive centre" and the " naming centre," — the patient 
could not name the simplest object at sight, or read a word of his own 
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writing, and such a case has really been observed. So if a lesion occurred 
between the " auditory perceptive centre" and the " naming centre," he 
would not only fail to understand spoken words, but fail to know what he 
was saying. A case of this kind recently occurred under the care of Dr. 
Broadbent. The patient's speech consisted almost entirely of an inarticu- 
late jargon, in which, however, from time to time a distinct word or phrase 
would be heard, such as " if you please," " thank you." He would also 
address long speeches to those around him, evidently making some urgent 
request, and he frequently ended by crying. It was obvious that he 
thought he was giving expression to ideas present in his own mind, but 
he did not recognize the fact that his language was inarticulate. His 
want of comprehension of spoken words was made apparent by telling him 
to do something. When told to give his hand he would put out his 
tongue, and so on. On post-mortem examination softening was found in- 
volving a considerable part of the posterior half of the convex surface of 
the left hemisphere of the brain. The interpretation of this case was that 
the symptoms were due to destruction of the channel from the " auditory 
perceptive centre" to the higher centre in which the name is associated 
with the idea which it symbolizes, or to destruction of the " name centre" 
itself. If, again, a lesion were to occur between the " naming centre" and 
the " centre for articulation," — which is generally understood to be in the 
medulla oblongata, since in that region are the nuclei of the various nerves 
supplying the parts employed in articulation, — the patient would be unable 
to make use of words for the expression of his thoughts. If a question 
were addressed to him, and his auditory and naming centres were intact, 
he might be able to name mentally his ideas, but the communication be- 
tween his naming centre and the centre for articulation being cut off, he 
would be unable to communicate them to the outside world. These ideas 
have been suggested to my mind with reference to two cases that have re- 
cently occurred in this Asylum. In the first of these cases the communi- 
cation between the auditory, visual, and idea centres was first resumed, 
since the patient showed by her facial expression that she understood 
what was said. The communication between the idea and naming centres, 
or between the naming centre and the centre for articulation, was, I think, 
temporarily injured, and perhaps the naming centre was also. The centre 
for articulation certainly was weakened, for, although the lips moved, no 
sound of any kind took place. It may perhaps be said that the lesion 
was only in the centre for articulation, but I am inclined to think from 
my observation of the case that there was one also higher up. In the 
second case the communication between the visual and idea centres first 
took place, the breach between the auditory and idea centres being more 

8 
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slowly healed. Otherwise it was much the sarae as the first one. The 
lesions which ordinarily occur in aphasia are organic, but those to which 
I now refer, being only temporary, are functional in character. " There 
probably exists in these cases an altered molecular state in the brain tissue 
of the affected region, which for a time renders it unfit to discharge its 
proper function, although if we could examine the part at the time there 
might be no change visible to the naked eye, or even by the aid of the 
microscope" (Bastian). Many cases of temporary hemiplegia after epi- 
lepsy may be placed in this category. A patient will suffer from unilat- 
eral convulsions from time to time, and after one of these attacks more 
severe than usual he is found to be paralyzed on the side which was pre- 
viously affected with the convulsions. The hemiplegia is of the ordinary 
kind, except that it is temporary in its duration. It may last only for a 
few hours or a few days, and then the patient rapidly gains power in the 
paralyzed limb. Occasionally hemiplegia too follows where the convul- 
sive condition has been general, though most marked on the side which 
subsequently becomes paralyzed. By some the condition has been associ- 
ated with " spasm of vessels," producing and keeping up anaemia of the 
brain. We all know the pallor which occurs in many cases before the 
commencement of an epileptic fit, and I have seen with the ophthalmo- 
scope the arteries of the retina contracting at its commencement. It is 
difl&cult, however, to suppose that this spasm of vessels could be continued 
for many hours. It is more probable that the abnormal discharge of ner- 
vous energy causes molecular damage and a state of nervous exhaustion 
which is of a recoverable kind, — a damage which hinders the proper nutri- 
tion of the nerve fibres for a time, and so prevents them from exercising 
their functions in a proper manner. So, no doubt, it is in the temporary 
loss of speech after severe and long-continued epileptic fits. The abnor- 
mal discharge of unstable gray matter — which, according to Dr. Hughlings 
Jackson, is the proximate cause of the convulsions — occasions, when the 
convulsions are numerous and severe, a condition of shock, of temporary 
paralysis of all the perceptive centres. After a time molecular restoration 
occurs gradually and the patient slowly recovers. 

The following is a brief account of two cases on which this paper was 
founded : 

Case L — F. N., a girl, aged fifteen, about two months ago had a suc- 
cession of severe epileptic fits. On being called to her I found that she 
had been having them pretty constantly for an hour, and when I saw 
her she was in the condition known as the "status epilepticus ;" no sooner 
had one fit ceased than another commenced. First of all the eyelids 
twitched, then the head and eyes were turned to the left side, the left arm 
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and side became convulsed, and finally the convulsions became general. 
Bromide of potassium, in two-drachm doses, was injected into the rectum 
four times, but in each case was immediately returned. The fifth injection, 
however, remained. During the night she had two more fits, and this 
ended the series. Next morning she was in a very prostrate state, and 
when spoken to could not answer, though the attempt was made. The 
facial expression showed that the question was understood, but though the 
lips moved no sound could be heard. Her mental condition improved 
during the day, and the following morning she answered questions slowly 
and with difficulty. She recovered gradually from this time, and though 
her mental condition is usually somewhat dull, she answers questions 
intelligently, though slowly. 

Case IL — Is a boy aged fifteen, who three weeks ago had a series of 
nineteen severe fits in the course of twenty-four hours. I should here 
say that as epileptic fits are so exceedingly common in the asylum, the 
nurses are instructed to give the bromide of potassium mixture in fifteen- 
grain doses rather more frequently than usual in severe cases, and only 
to call me expressly when the fits continue. A large dose containing about 
one drachm and a half of the bromide was now given. Five more fits 
occurred in the course of the next few hours. They then ceased. The 
patient lay in a semi-conscious state for the next few days, and when 
spoken to would put out his tongue. He could not speak. Gradually, as 
his mental condition improved, the words came, at first slowly, but finally 
more quickly, till he regained his normal mental condition. 

In both of these cases there was a condition of shock, the result of 
severe epileptic fits, this condition being recovered from quickly in the 
first case, more slowly in the second one. In both cases there was at first 
a state of unconsciousness, all the perceptive centres for the time being 
paralyzed. In both there was molecular damage and a state of nervous 
exhaustion, the normal condition of the nervous tissues returning gradually, 
slowly in the second, more quickly in the first case. The auditory, visual, 
and idea centres recovered quickly in the girl, since twelve hours after the 
fits her facial expression showed that questions addressed to her were 
understood. There was, however, a breach between the naming centre 
and the centre for articulation, this centre also being weakened. The 
patient could not make use of words, and though the lips moved slowly 
no sound was produced. Finally all the centres regained their normal 
condition. 

In the boy all the perceptive centres recovered more slowly. The fits 
were more severe and the exhaustion of nervous tissue was more complete. 
The visual and idea centres first recovered, the auditory centre being at 
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fault for a longer time. When asked a question he put out his tongue. 
His visual and idea centres told him that the movement of my lips 
showed that I was saying something, and as a common request of mine is 
to ask patients to put out their tongue, there was a probability that I was 
telling him to do so. Had his auditory centre been in a normal condi- 
tion it would have told him differently. There was also a breach between 
the idea centre and the naming centre, and between this and the one for 
articulation, no attempt at speech being for some time made. Complete 
recovery, however, took place. 

I must again ask the members to excuse the many deficiencies of this 
paper, which has been written in the hope of directing attention to a class 
of symptoms which have not perhaps received the attention they deserve. 
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OFFSPRING OF FIRST COUSINS. 

By Mrs. C. W. Brown, of Barre, Massachusetts. 

Read at the St/racuse Meeting, 

Id gleaning from the few sources of information upon this important 
subject which were available to me, strong opinions and authoritative 
assertions were not wanting, but these opinions were ofltimes conflicting, 
and the conclusions drawn from the same statistics widely various. 

History teaches that consanguineous marriages between persons much 
nearer of kin than cousinship were very common among primitive na- 
tions. The Levitical law prohibited with direful penalties most of these 
marriages among the Jews without expressly mentioning the specific re- 
lationship we are considering. Upon this Mosaic law all subsequent eccle- 
siastical legislation, both Christian and Mohammedan, has been based, but 
with varying restrictions, according to the interpretation given to the 
phrase " near of kin :*' the union of first cousins has ever been a recognized 
factor in the world's product. 

An English writer says, " If we may rely upon the observations of trav- 
ellers, there has always been comparatively little insanity among savages, 
and one reason assigned is the fact that savages do not intermarry in the 
same family. Among them the prohibition of marriage extends often to 
distant relations, persons having the most distant blood-affinity being pro- 
hibited to marry. It can scarcely be doubted that the reason for such pro- 
hibition was their experience of the evils resulting from the intermarriage 
of relatives, — an experience which, distinct as it is in the lesson which it 
teaches, has not yet availed to check the intermarriages of first cousins 
among civilized people."* 

" Esquirol considera it impossible to tell the number of French nobles 
of his time who became insane in consequence of the custom of intermar- 
riage. A similar statement has been made by others in respect of the old 
Scottish and English Roman Catholic families. The records of the royal 



* Review of Lord Derby's speech at the annual festival of the Hojal Albert Asylum, 
Jour. Med. Sci., Jan. 1874. 
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houses of Europe, notably of the Spanish branch of the house of Austria, 
are presumed to afford examples of the evil effects of the same custom."* 

Dr. Elam, in " A Physician's Problems," gives us the results furnished 
by observers of man and inferior animals to prove the deplorable effects of 
consanguinity in ancestry upon the physical vigor and mental soundness 
of offspring as a whole, whilst admitting that many cases of such unions 
do occur without evil consequences, and that the statistics upon this subject 
are not conclusive. 

Another writer speaks of the nobility of different lands formerly occu- 
pying the position of superiority above the commonalty, which their nat- 
ural endowments, bodily and mental, insured them, but now degraded as 
far below the average, because of continuous intermarriages. 

Dr. Ray, in " Mental Hygiene," gives some of the same statistics and 
results, carrying the line of thought still farther, theorizing that consan- 
guineous marriages repeated through successive generations account for 
the numerous instances of insanity and idiocy occurring in quiet rural 
populations of New England, far from the excitements of city life which 
are generally supposed to be more productive of mental unsoundness. 

A series of statistics, compiled by Mr. Geo. H. Darwin, results in 
ascertaining that probably among the aristocracy and gentry of England 
four per cent, of all marriages are between first cousins ; whilst in the 
country and smaller towns they are between two and three per cent., in 
London pcr/tf/ps, amounting to one and a half per cent. Turning to lunatic 
asylums, he finds that probably between three and four per cent, are offspring 
of first cousins. From these and similar facts he argues that there is no 
positive evidence of ill results to offspring from cousinship of parents.f 

In refreshing positiveness as opposed to these probabilities we have the 
statement of our own countryman. Dr. S. M. Bemiss, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, giving a report of the condition of the offspring of 580 intermarriages 
of first cousins, gathered mostly by medical men and from nearly every State 
of the Union. 2778 children were born of these cousins, of whom 793 
were defective, 117 deaf and dumb, 63 blind, 231 idiotic, 24 insane, 4-1 
epileptic, 189 scrofulous, 53 deformed, and 637 died early. J 

To an ordinary observer it would seem comparatively an easy matter to 
ascertain positively the number of such unions in any civilized country 
and note the results; but even when, as just quoted, we get at reliable 
numbers, there still remain so many unknown factors that should be esti- 
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mated in computing a truly scientific product, we may well consider the 
question an unsolved problem. 

The fact of hereditary transmission of physical, mental, and moral 
idiosyncrasies is universally conceded. The equally acknowledged but 
less patent fact that these inherited characteristics may exist for years as 
latent tendencies only, explains one risk in the marriage of cousins who 
may seem in perfect health and free from abnormal heredity, yet in their 
children develop ancestral traits disastrously intensified by this double 
current of one blood. Because of this fact it would seem that intelligent 
cousins have no moral right to say their children shall incur the risk. 

Of the 225 defectives who have been under our charge, 8 (perhaps 
others) were the children of first cousins. As two of these came from the 
same family they should be reckoned as one in estimating the ratio, which 
would then stand 1 to 32. Of this number 5 were epileptics, 1 a micro- 
cephalic idiot of a low grade, the remaining two sickly, feeble children, 
imperfect and backward in mental capacity. 

All these parents were persons of good education, with physical health 
and vigor fully equal to the American average, and of social and moral 
standing above the average. 

Of the whole number of children (31) resulting from these 7 inter- 
marriages, 15 were epileptics, 2 died early of pulmonary hemorrhage, 8 
were feeble physically, and 1, as I said before, was a microcephalic idiot; 
leaving only 5 (one-sixth of the total) of average mental and physical 
condition. 

Two other families have come under my observation where the parents 
sustained the same relationship. When teaching I had as pupils two 
sisters, one with a pretty face but mentally imbecile, so that she was only 
nominally a pupil, the other plain-featured and bright intellectually, but 
born without a palate. The older sister of the same family was a little 
below the average mentality, and a younger brother was hydrocephalic. 
These four were half the children of intelligent, wealthy people. 

The second family, of Irish birth, in humble circumstances. Of six 
children, one is imbecile and a second an idiot of very low grade, unable 
to stand or speak. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN THE TRAINING OF IDIOTS. 

By Dr. Seguin, of New York. 

Read at Syracuse^ 1878. 

* Mr. President and Friends, — Had I thought of it a moment longer, 
I would not have chosen this vast subject of conference with you, or have 
restricted it to the part to which I am less foreign. But it is perhaps as 
well that I should give you — ^yourselves more interested than me in the 
subject — an opportunity of filling up the large gap which my memory 
will leave open in this subject-matter, before this effort at doing you and 
your associates the justice you deserve could appear before versatile public 
opinion. 

I do not wish to defend the last adjective from any part of its meaning, 
good or bad, only to protect yourself against the effects of the latter; 
the least of which being that public opinion learning quickly forgets 
promptly too, and is able to become unjust, unless opportunely reminded 
of the past, which is never dead, but buried under the present. In one 
word, it is to keep before the public the American series of facts relating 
to the education of idiots that I put together these hasty notes, which 
I beg you to complete. 

The fii-st progress of the idea of education for idiots became tangible 
by the erection of this building, which was the realization of the ideal 
institution of its class conceived in the experimental school of Albany. 

This was indeed an important event in the history of the evolution of 
this ideal ; for if ideas create architecture, architecture reacts upon its 
mother-idea, to develop, distort, even kill it (as it appears by the influence 
that the latter form of the insane asylum has exercised on the theory and 
practice of the treatment of insanity). Truly, the ideas, too soon cast 
in brick-form, shrink by compression ; and the monument erected for their 
development becomes too often their empty sarcophagus*.* Therefore it is 
and will remain a subject of congratulation among us, and of gratulation 
from the world, that this first institution has been built without prenotions 
contracting beforehand its ideals, and has left to the future expansion of 
the ideal all the freedom needed for the creation of improved new institu- 
tions. 
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Here, too, the training has been a model on several points, without 
being an imposition upon subsequent teachers of idiots. But the promi- 
nent point of this organization, the one on which none could improve 
hereafter, has been the complete entrusting of young idiots — who, of all 
children, need the most a mother — to the vigilance of female eyes, and to 
the incubation of ladies' minds. 

This plan, bold in 1850, now appears to us so entirely natural because 
it has been since impossible to not adopt it ; but then it was a revolution, 
the consequence of which has been that the children have been separated 
according to sex only as far and as much as their age and family morality 
dictated. 

In proof of the entirely American origin of this progress, I have seen 
last year the boy-idiots at Bicetre without a single woman to minister to 
them, and the girls entirely separated from the boys at the Salpetri^re. 
In England I have seen in 1873 the children of Earlswood managed and 
educated mostly by men ; but in 1877 this part of the service of the great 
institution was much feminized, that is to say Americanized ; and at the 
latter date, in the Clapton and Royal Albert, I found myself at home in 
this, as in other respects. 

In another order of facts, however, the influence of women has been 
of a more complex character. They have been found more competent 
than men when the institution assumed the form nearest to a home, and 
in the largest institutions, where the motherly and orderly functions are 
of great importance, these have been entrusted to women who would 
have made their mark anywhere. 

However, as we cannot refuse to recognize actual distinctions resulting 
possibly from the present education of women, and certainly from the 
natural divisions of the work demanded from those who educate idiots, 
we must altogether acknowledge the marvellous order and cleanliness 
maintained during almost thirty years .by Madam MacDonald in the 
institution of South Boston, and the capacity of entertainment exercised 
by several ladies in other large establishments for idiots ; none know to- 
day what women can do, and will aspire to. It is no man's business for 
man to say they will do this or that ; but we can advise and help them 
in the departments of our common work, when they have shown decided 
ability, by assisting them in adding knowledge to it: for instance, the 
matron and nurses by the study of nursing, thermometry, hydropathy, 
diagnosis of the signs, precursors of disease and records thereof; the brave 
and intelligent teachers to study the anatomy, microscopy, and physiology 
of at least the hand, the head, and the organs of speech, in order to know 
what organ they want to set in motion when they teach or train ; to learn 
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how to amuse and interest their pupils, an art akin in its results to the 
highest physiological operations; and finally to cultivate the faculty of 
vividly describing what they and their pupils have done. I know all this 
is more than I can do myself, but I am old, and they are young and am- 
bitious : " labor omnia vincity 

The recent improvements in the teaching and training of our children 
are too many for me to enumerate, but I will characterize them in a few 
words as having been borrowed from the Kindergarten, from the real or 
object school, from the numerous pictorial series commenced in Germany, 
by Hill, for the instruction of the deaf mutes, others inspired on the spot 
by local occurrences, others derived from the very difficulties encountered 
in the management of exceptional cases, and others coming as logical se- 
quences of the principle of the psycho-physiology of idiocy, — of training 
the functions in order to elevate them to the rank of faculties. Some of 
these means of raising a function to a higher capacity are too pregnant 
of future development not to be noted. 

In the institution of Media, the sense of sociability is excited by means 
of large gatherings, in which some provocation to think and speak forces 
from the mass a smart answer, rapid, because of the spur of competi- 
tion, and emphatic, because of the number listening, and of the space 
through which the responses — to be heard — must be ejaculated. There, 
muttering is an impossibility ; the timid must speak out, and necessity 
brings forth the faculty of speech, whose exercise soon becomes a plea- 
sure for the speaker and a cause of intense excitement for the listening 
crowd. 

In the same place, the sense of co-operation toward a unique object is — 
if not better — at least more visibly satisfied by large, co-ordinate exercises 
of imitation, in which the children learn to accord their movements to a 
rhythm, and among themselves in a co-energy. 

And, thirdly, I will note here, for fear of not finding for it a better 
place, the beautiful finger-exercise of modelling (or realizing ideals in clay), 
an exercise very different from any of the automatic movements (naturally 
limited in range and number) necessary for the production and reproduc- 
tion of a single object, whose sameness precludes altogether intentional 
finger dexterities and mental idealizations. 

But these and other inciters to activity failing to propulse the idiot to. 
action, it is to be remembered that the surest stimulus to action comes 
from inside, — ^it is desire ; and if we set agoing that lever, it will soon be 
responded to by an effective contractility. 

To create desire by the presence of objects acting on the emotional sys- 
tem has been the set purpose of some parts of the training in the Institu- 
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tion of Columbus, Ohio. There the call on the sympathetic functions is 
made in two forms : 

In the first, persistently and unavoidably, on entering the school, the 
child who can neither see, hear, or handle things finds before him a play- 
thing. He does not notice it, of course ; but never mind. To-morrow and 
every day he will be confronted by another plaything, and successively by 
all the available ones, till some day an attraction will spring up between 
the child and the jou-jou. He will displace and replace it, run or stop it, 
open or shut it, etc., till, some time for the sake of an automatic repetition, 
at other times 'for curiosity sake or a sensorial satisfaction, sooner or later 
he will enter into the conventional ideas of which the plaything is the 
personation, and he will receive the primordial impulse to action from one 
of these silly things which touch the deepest chords of nnscent sympathies. 
After this it is for the teacher to establish the link between the silly 
and the useful ; for if the child can play he virtually can work. Time 
does not allow me to develop this important phase of the culture which 
sows the seeds of the future sympathies for things and action ; but it 
is unnecessary, since all of you have run through and mastered these 
processes. 

The second form of call on the sympathetic system of idiots refers to 
their relations as fellow-beings. These relations are cultivated in several 
circumstances of work or play ; for instance, in helping each other in view 
of the accomplishment of a common object, even a light one (apparently), 
as in evening dances, in which the children are stimulated to action by the 
gradually quickening measure of the music; by their being handled 
through the figures by all the human force of which the institution can 
dispose (none being exempt from this pleasure-duty), and by the sympa- 
thies which are developed in these agreeable and active associations, when 
partners are selected with a critical skill. 

In regard to these and similar pleasures, stimulants to activity, all the 
institutions have something local or new to offer, and nowhere is observed 
now the rule which I have seen enforced as late as 1860, " Silence ! be 
still I" Instead of which we have substituted this aphorism, " Let them 
move, they will work ; let them be noisy, they shall speak." 

All our institutions have made laudable efforts to fashion the idiots to 
some kind of useful employment, of which the operation is foreign to this 
recapitulation. 

Concerning the legislation of our subject, Ohio was the first, and is yet, 
I believe, the only, one of the United States which made gratuitous pro- 
visions for the education of all her idiots. 

This initiative may have served as an example to the ^' Special Committee 
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on Idiocy" of the " London Charity Organization Society," which, after 
extended inquiries, demanded and obtained from Parliament a law by 
which England assumes the care and education of all her idiotic children 
(above thirty-five thousand). Be it a motherly, imperial, or communistic 
measure, we must judge it only by its influence on the happiness of the 
children, and on the progress of the method of their education. 

This reminds me, in virtue of the law of contrasts, that I have not given 
sufficient attention to the improvements originated in the familial institu- 
tions of Barre, Lakeville, and Frankfort, in which Ihe pupils are treated 
more like children at home, and where the motherly influence of a woman 
is uppermost. 

It cannot be omitted in this place that the school of Syracuse has been 
like the Mecca of the physicians and teachers of idiots ; and that the 
American training-schools have been the object of a scientific pilgrimage 
undertaken in 1876, by two prominent members of our profession, Drs. 
Shuttleworth, of the Institution of Lancaster, England, and Fletcher 
Beach, of Clapton, London, whose report shows the high estimation in 
which are kept the commencements of the American institutions you have 
founded. But this report and subsequent communications bristle also with 
the laudable desire to soon do better than us. Let these young talents think 
they can, and let us keep our advanced position. 

Here, instead of narrowing the scope of my paper, I feel it enlarges 
under my pen notwithstanding contrary resolutions, and, carried by the 
force of this idea of a noble competition, as by an irresistible current, I 
will trace the progressive moves which are expected from the American in- 
stitutions for idiots. 

One is the separation of the adult idiots remaining imperfectly improved 
from the younger ones under training. Thanks to our president, this point 
has been legislatively gained, and executed in the State of New York, be- 
fore it has been realized in England, and our other States must follow. 

Another desideratum consists in having uniform forms of entrees of the 
idiots, of their health, growth, progress, etc., so that they could be classified 
by their kind of incapacities, and by their mode of development under 
training, stated in exact figures and expressions, at regular times. 

This will prepare the advent of another progress, — ^the taking of com- 
plete observations of idiocy. It is not yet out of living memory when 
idiots received neither care from their physicians nor instruction from their 
teachers. Then autopsies were rare and crude, and observations the regis- 
tration of a glance. Since idiots began to be educated, psycho-physiological 
monographs appeared (in the "Mind Unveiled" of Dr. Kerlin, for in- 
stance), but bereft of anatomo-histologic descriptions. On the other hand, . 
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the Students of organography and microscopy — Paul Broca, Mierzejewski, 
Franz Fischer, Hurk, Samuel Pozzi — have given wonderfully accurate de- 
scriptions of the proportions, convolutions, and histologic elements of some 
brains of idiots. But, as ignorant as their predecessors, the coarse anato- 
mists, of the psycho-physiological conditions of the subjects of their sec- 
tions, they continue to find lesions or degeneracies in the brains of idiots 
of whom they have never known and will never know the anomalies of 
function. Singular perversity of human one-sidedness, which since three 
generations repeats the same separation of what nature has so indissolubly 
connected, the organ and the function, and their mutual dependence as cause 
and effect ! . . . Therefore I submit to you that it is time we trust to our- 
selves for the accomplishment of this double task, which is one and indi- 
visible in the study of idiocy ; first, because it is our duty, and second, 
because others will do it in our place if we leave it undone. 

It is this fatal possibility which suggested the idea of this sketch of 
your previous labors. I wish I had made it more inviting, as an appeal 
to prepare the new facts needed for the advance of special and general 
education. 
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THE RELATION OF SPEECH OR LANGUAGE TO IDIOCY. 
By Dr. Hervey B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, New York. 

Read at Syracuse. 

Idiocy may be spoken of in general terms as a privation, the measure 
and degree of which is to be determined by comparison with the normal 
and the average. Thus, it is the absence in a human being of some of the 
endowments that belong to humanity. I limit the term to humanity for 
the purpose of present discussion, though it might be extended down- 
wards int-o the realm of comparative psychology, under relatively analogous 
conditions. To give it another expression, the idiot is wanting in the 
varied mental or moral characteristics of humanity, to a greater or less 
degree, in this or that or all directions that such activities take. 

But inasmuch as man is a complex being, — a bundle of correlated facul- 
ties and powers, dependent in their exercise upon equally intricate nerve 
elements, — it follows that impairment of any one is more or less associated 
with manifestations of failure elsewhere. Still, in dealing with the class of 
idiots or any individuals of the class, to obviate, so far as may be, this 
abnormal condition, our first business is to analyze this general default into 
individual defects, and then meet them one by one by our educational or 
'other efforts. 

Tending to the same purpose is the fact that often individual peculiarities 
are marked and obvious ; in short, so override all others as even to mask 
them. When this is the case, not only does the remedy of this become 
the prime issue with the friends of the parties, but invites the attention 
and the efforts of the educational specialist. 

Who of us has not encountered the statement of parents or friends of 
pupils, whom it is proposed to submit to our charge and training, that 
there is no deficiency in the case, except that it cannot talk ; and whose 
standard of future improvement of the child is the progress it may make 
in that respect? 

This will serve as a somewhat clumsy approach or introduction to the 
subject which I propose to discuss or open for discussion at this time, 
namely, the relations of speech or the defects of speech to idiocy. 

I use the term speech in its broadest sense and as including the under- 
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lying comprehension of language, of which it is the complement and ex- 
ponent. There can be no true speech without the idea and comprehension 
of language. There can be no true comprehension of language and its 
uses without some effort at expression. 

Speech is exclusively a human faculty. Muller asserts that it is the 
distinctive faculty of the race. At all events, any dissenting opinion 
must be based upon theoretical grounds only. So, too, in comparing one 
race of men with another, their relative mental condition and culture may 
be fairly measured by the copiousness and discriminations of the vocabulary 
of each. Even the number of words used, after making allowance for the 
varied uses to which a single word may be put, is a tolerably fair test of 
the intelligence of a people, or an individual, under the same or similar 
conditions of life. I emphasize this last clause because the scope of lan- 
guage, both as the means and instrument of thought, is dependent less 
upon the multiplicity of names, of ideas, and objects, and more upon the 
abundance of words expressive of the relations of objects and ideas. 

It is not strange, then, that Esquirol, one of the earliest and keenest 
observers in the field of idiocy, assigned to speech, or the defect of speech, 
the chief place as a test of idiocy or default of intelligence ; in fact, made 
it the foundation of his classification of idiots. 

Dr. Howe, a disciple of Combe, in the specialization of faculties and 
their cranial seats, substantially adopted this statement of Esquirol, but 
with an apparently narrower use of the term speech that impaired its 
truthfulness. 

Articulate speech or fluency of speech is not the test of human intelli- 
gence of any grade, but, in its simplest manifestation, the use of language 
to express wants, and later and higher the use of language that embodies 
thought as well as its use to communicate one's thoughts to others with 
promptness, ease, and clearness. 

Speech, then, it may be repeated, in its broadest sense includes the idea 
of language as the instrument of thought ; something prior to articulate 
speech in its development, and also, in a measure, independent of articu- 
late speech in possession and in manifestation. As Seguin has expressed 
it, the faculty of speech in distinction from the function. 

Time will not be wasted in a brief elaboration of this thought. 

Study the normal child in the development of its faculties and powers. 
We must presuppose an individual self-consciousness as the foundation. 
Then the instinctive and expressive cries of infancy, signs of wants, of de- 
sires, of distastes, and disgusts. Next an appreciation of a response to 
these which confirms, modifies, and extends their use into the realm of 
volition. The awakened consciousness of the possession of vocal organs, 
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; 

and the iDtuitive disposition to practice the various sounds of which they 
are capable, both spontaneously and in the way of imitation. By and by 
it learns its own name, by the efforts of care-takers to attract its atten- 
tion, then the names of familig^ objects and persons around it, of its 
familiar belongings. Again, it acquires an idea of the use of language as 
a means of supplying wants. In all these steps natural language by signs 
precedes the conventional words. Then comes an appreciation of the fact 
that it possesses the power to communicate its wants by speech. Finally 
there follows imperfect and disconnected speech ; at first more or less 
mingled with the more natural expression in the form of gesture language. 
In all this process we must assume that there is a born instinct and a native 
intuition that enables and guides. 

The signs and sounds that express the feelings, or serve as a medium 
of communication, in the case of animals are vague and scanty. Not so 
the first language of childhood. How great is the child's power of 
expressing its wants and wishes before speech is attained I Its physique 
becomes transparent to a careful observer, enabling him to follow the very 
process of thought. Doubt and questioning will cloud a little face, while 
an idea comprehended or a thought begotten will light it up. Then there 
is a whole armory of expression, by signs innumerable, before articulation 
is attained or attempted. It furnishes weapons of inquiry as to what and 
how and when and where ; of distinction of time and place, of personality 
and circumstance. 

And a point to which attention should be called is this : each one of 
these is worked out experimentally, its use learned, and then repeated till 
it becomes spontaneous and automatic. 

The time comes, with advancing months, when experiments, prompted 
by the imitative faculty, and based upon a dawning appreciation of dis- 
tinctions of vocal sounds and their use as a means of communication, are 
begun. The inarticulate sounds emanating from the larynx are interrupted 
in their progress outward by motions of the lips and tongue. The neces- 
sary movements of these upper and outer vocal organs are at last individ- 
ualized and brought under the control of the will, and then the sounds 
made are elementary and syllabic. During this gradual process of acqui- 
sition of what may be termed a second language, the grasp of the first, or 
that of signs, is not surrendered. The two are used conjointly in varying 
proportions till the second is fully mastered. 

No matter, for our present purpose, whether we regard these as prime 
endowments of the race or accidentally generated, and then fixed and trans- 
mitted by some subtle law of heredity. And it may be added, what every 
parent of a family of children has had an opportunity to observe, that there 
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is no positive correspondence between the stages of infantile comprehen- 
sion of language and its use, and the disposition to use it, and the access 
and development of articulate speech. 

Or, to give it another expression, the faculty and the function in develop- 
ment do not keep the same relative pace in different individuals, seemingly 
of similar degrees of intelligence. Something will depend upon the rela- 
tive condition of nerve-elements, with which in action both faculty and 
function are associated ; more, perhaps, upon the influence of surround- 
ings that may aid or hinder the development of each. The seat of nerve- 
action and the development of nerve-action are different in each case, as 
also the source and manner of the influence operating upon each. And, 
again, there is a difference in the period when the idea of language is 
grasped, in the clearness of the grasp, and in the force and variety of the 
motives that prompt to use it. 

These are facts, it seems to me, of common observation, under the usual 
circumstances of infantile development, in the matter of speech. 

We may now consider some of the forms of absent or defective speech, 
seen in our own special field of observation. Incidentally the inquiry may 
throw some light upon the normal course of lingual development, for 
under such circumstances the whole process in its every stage is slow and 
difficult, and there is therefore the better opportunity to observe the start, 
watch the steps, and comprehend the difficulties. 

Take a child of seven or. eight years old, or even older, standing, men- 
tally, where an ordinary infant of three months old does. One, it may be, 
that has scarcely begun to notice distinctions of sound, directions of sound, 
or sound at all ; not through any defect in the organ of hearing, but from 
not using the organ — deafness in the perceptive ear ; that makes only inar- 
ticulate and emotional sounds. To such an one, speech, in idea or exercise, 
is far away. 

But watch the progress of such an one in the acquisition of the 
faculty, — as all of us have done. If the steps are carefully followed, 
there may be seen the relation of intuition and intelligence to language ; 
of activity of sensation (and co-ordinating power over motor nerves) to 
speech ; the correspondence between awakened intelligence and mental 
activity and the comprehension of language in different degrees ; the 
mode in which communication is established from without through sight 
and hearing, in which perception is built up upon sensation ; the steps by 
which a co-ordinating power over the vocal apparatus is attained ; and, 
finally, an illustration of the method of the whole system of training for 
idiots. 

In the typical case suggested, we may suppose that what are usually 

4 
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spoken of as the organs of speech are perfect, however torpid in action. 
That the physiological default is in the nervous centres and in the nerves 
of relation. Modes of communication are not noticed. There is no de- 
sire to communicate with others. The individual is completely isolated ; 
less the faint consciousness that his wants are supplied, he does not know 
how or why. There is a want of perceptive discrimination of the signs 
and sounds hy which communication is obtained. There is little or no 
manifestation of the imitative faculty by which the normal child is 
prompted to reproduce certain signs and sounds made in his presence, and 
by which he is enabled to reproduce them. There is sometimes an appa- 
rent unconsciousness on the part of the idiot that he has vocal organs. 
Beyond instinctive cries, he is positively still. 

With other animals, an instinctive mode of communication, to the ex- 
tent of their needs, seems inborn and manifest from the outset. This is 
afterwards supplemented by some slight acquisitions, in the same direction, 
based upon intelligence. 

In the human race this is wanting, but in its place is seen an intuitive 
desire and capacity to acquire the faculty of speech or to establish eomc 
mode of communication with its fellows. 

That the intuition exists is manifest from the steps that lead up to and 
are prior to the development of speech ; namely, in the acquisition of the 
gesture-language. The child becomes conscious, in some way, — that need 
not be disputed about, — of a selfhood ; that he is quite another from 
everybody and everything else. He feels hunger and thirst. He feels 
pain. He wants that object. He dislikes to be thwarted. On the other 
hand, there are other individuals about him, to whom he ascribes the same 
personality, who answer to his wants when he cries ; attempt to soothe his 
pains when he cries ; cease to thwart him when he cries. He notices 
that he is the object of caresses or ill-treatment ; that arms are extended 
to him to assist him in various ways, — to give him what he reaches for, 
or deny his request (for such it is) by pulling it away. He discovers that 
there is a mode of communication by signs ; he learns to interpret these 
signs, and finally to use them in his own behalf. 

But, in the typical case I have imperfectly described, the instinct of the 
animal that guides the outreach towards its fellows is wanting. Intuition 
and intelligence exist but in germs. There is failure in volition and direc- 
tive power over the organs essential to communication by signs or sounds. 

Speaking of the class generally, it may be said that these several con- 
ditions may coexist or exist in varying degrees, depending upon the 
profoundness of the idiocy, and vanish as you approach the border line 
between idiocy and average intelligence. 
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Taking the pupils ordinarily to be found in an institution designed for 
the training and education of idiots or feeble-minded persons, they may be 
divided into four general classes. 

It is hardly necessary to premise that almost any subject is susceptible 
of a variety of modes of classification, depending upon the particular ob- 
ject in view. That the special mode adopted in any case is to be tested 
by the purpose it is meant to subserve. That it may be in accord, or in 
conflict, as it may happen, with other categories framed with an entirely 
different scope and not impair its value or its truth. 

First, where the idiocy is accompanied with deafness, complete or to 
the extent of shutting out the knowledge ordinarily received through the 
sense of hearing. Here the failure to speak is an incident of the deaf- 
ness, and may or may not be influenced by the degree of mental defi- 
ciency. 

The following case is one of this class. 

A. T., a boy eight years old, tall of his age and good-looking, but with 
a few scars on his neck from scrofulous disease. He was partially deaf, and 
had a brother who was entirely deaf. The apparent deafness in this case was 
increased by a disuse of the sense of hearing; in other words, a deafness in 
the perceptive ear. Thus the ordinary sounds of common life, full of mean- 
ing to the natural ear, made a faint impression upon his organ of hearing, 
and through some defect in the brain itself, or in the nerves communicating 
between the ear and brain, he had not learned to interpret those sounds into 
a living language. He spoke but a few words, and these he had learned by 
imitating the motions of the lips of others. He was thus practically a deaf- 
mute. But there was more than the mere deafness or disuse of the sense of 
hearing. There was not only the failure to listen, but some sluggishness in 
making the attempt to express himself except by signs. This indicated that 
the nervous centres were involved as well as the auditory nerve. That he 
had the necessary co-ordinating power for actual speech was seen by the results 
of our training. He learned to make all the sounds of the language, and 
now communicates with his companions by the ordinary methods. 

Secondly, where the individual has the faculty of imitation to an un- 
usual degree, or not in correspondence with the development of his other 
faculties, and acquires the power of repeating words and sentences, and 
sometimes verses, without any idea of the meaning of the words uttered, 
or even in some cases any idea of language proper. In these cases where 
verses are repeated it is usually in connection with some tune that has been 
heard in association with the words used. It is the speech of the parrot, 
sometimes spontaneous, sometimes through some suggestion of association. 

This imitative speech presents itself in several forms, familiar to all of 
you. 
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Thus we have one class possessing a greater or less degree of what has 
been called " echo speech." The individual repeats the last word or the 
few last words of sentences spoken in his hearing, as unconscious of the 
meaning of the words uttered as the hill-side is of the articulate sounds 
it reverberates. 

Another class repeat certain sounds or expressions of an emotional 
character, prompted perhaps by some emotion, though the sound or ex- 
pression used has no apposite relation to the emotion felt. 

There is another class to whom the term parrot-like is still more appro- 
priate. I recall two girls of some ten years old ; idiots of low grade ; 
with no comprehension of language, not even having learned to distinguish 
the name of a single object called in their presence. They had, however, 
learned to discriminate sounds, without attaching any meaning to those 
sounds. The faculty of imitation had been somewhat developed in them. 
They had some memory. 

This threefold aptitude was manifested in this way. In the marches in 
the school-room and elsewhere they would not only sing two or three tunes 
quite correctly, but the very words of the tunes, to the extent of two or 
three verses. At the same time, they did not comprehend a single word 
of the verses, any more than of the mechanism of the vocal organs in- 
volved in their production. 

In another case I have heard a child burst out with quite a sentence, 
heard perhaps the preceding day, to which it did not attach the slightest 
meaning, and yet quite perfect in modulation and emphasis. 

There is still another class of cases where speech is merely imitative, 
that simulates to a still greater degree intelligent speech. I recall a case 
that was quite interesting in several ways. A girl of eight years old ; the 
idiocy resulting from brain disease in early infancy. She was a pretty 
child, with an absent and dreamy look, and alive only to the customary 
signs of affection on the part of her care-takers. Her parents were re- 
ligious people, who often sang or repeated a variety of hymns in her 
presence. These she learned to repeat till she had quite a stock at her 
command. It was only necessary to start one of these in her hearing to 
have her repeat the remainder. Even a single word would prove sugges- 
tive of the context and start her utterances. The parents, when they 
brought her to the institution, told some incidents where quite uncon- 
sciously to them a word had given rise to the most apposite quotations on 
her part, and similar occurrences were not infrequent while she remained 
in the asylum : thus, while I was dressing a very painful ingrowing 
thumb-nail, she caught some remark ef a by-stander and burst out with 
" I'll bear the cross, endure the pain, supported by thy word." 
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From a somewhat careful study of the imitative speech of parrots, I 
am led to believe that the appositeness of their utterances, upon which 
their reputation for intelligence depends, is the result of similar accidental 
suggestion or association. 

Thirdly, where the default of speech is the result of idiocy ; i.e., from 
want of intelligence and want of control over the vocal organs. The in- 
dividual does not speak because he is not as intelligent as ordinary children 
are when they begin to comprehend language, or begin to speak. Or he 
has attained a degree of speech corresponding with the various stages in 
the normal process of learning to talk, in the case of a child of average 
intelligence. 

There is still another class who may be said to possess the faculty of 
speech. These belong to a higher grade. They are only imbecile or weak- 
minded. But this possession of speech, even if amounting to fluency, is a 
moderate one, when tested by the use of words expressing the relations of 
ideas. It is of necessity simple, because in any case language is never given 
or acquired beyond the mental requirements of the individual or the race. 

For obvious reasons, the two first classes should be excluded from our 
present discussion. Of the remainder, we may assign them to several cat- 
egories, and these in the main corresponding with certain degrees of in- 
telligence, — subject, of course, to the exceptional circumstances of paralysis 
of organization or other analogous conditions. 

As an illustration of the fitness and practical nature of this mode of 
classification, take the inquiries we propound to the parents or friends of 
pupils on admission. 

How large a portion of these relate to language, by signs or spoken, 
and speech ? Thus : Have they any idea of language ? Do they notice 
when their attention is called ? Know their own names ? Do they under- 
stand any simple command, like " Stand up, sit down," without the aid of 
signs ? Do they know the names of any objects or persons, names of qual- 
ities, large and small, etc. ? Of me and you and mine and yours ? Do 
they know the names of any numbers? Can you send them on any 
errand about the house or place ? 

Then as to speech : Do they make signs to express their wants, leading 
you to the object sought or pointing to it ? Will they bring you a mug 
when they want water ? Do they show affection by caressing or kissing 
you ? Do they extend the sign-language beyond its natural range or as 
seen in the case of ordinary children? Do they hum any tunes? Imi- 
tate any sounds ? Do they attempt to speak ? At what age did they 
begin ? Is the utterance distinct ? What words do they use ? Do they 
put words together ? Do they form sentences ? The nature of the sen- 
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tcnces ? Do they speak of themselves in the third person ? Do they 
repeat your question or answer it ? Do they comhine the gesture-language 
with their speech ? Is there any imperfection in the organs of speech, 
any paralysis ? 

Of course I do not mean to say that we ask all these questions in this 
order; but we start in with our somewhat routine inquiries wherever 
necessary, guided by the general aspect of the case or the conduct of the 
friends toward the proposed pupil. In the higher grade of pupils we may 
address our questions directly to them, learning from their answers what 
command of language they may have. 

The drift of all these inquiries is to determine the mental status of the 
proposed pupil ; in other words, the degree of idiocy. 

When such questions are fairly answered about any child, we can have 
a tolerable idea of his mental condition, including observation, memory, 
and reasoning power. 

There are other questions relating to hereditary history, the underlying 
or associated disease, peculiarities of form or face, habits, causation, etc., 
that are interesting in various ways, and help in our prognosis of the 
probable results of our system of training and education, and of the treat- 
ment. But these are, in a sense, mere incidents of the idiocy. The vital 
aim of our inquiries, i.e., the mental condition, can only be reached by a 
knowledge of the extent to which language is understood and used. 

Mental power and mental activity must have an exponent in some form 
of language or speech, and in its higher exercise, as well as in the course 
of its development, needs it as a means of thought, and so we find it in- 
extricably interwoven with all but the lowest stages of human development. 

In thus making language the test of the degree of idiocy, I am aware 
that it is strictly a mental test, and in further suggesting it as the basis of 
classification, the same objection might be offered, for it is not in accord 
with recent classifications of mental aberration or mental weakness. The 
authors of these regard the mental manifestations as mere symptoms of 
abnormal and pathological physical condition, underlying or associated. 

Nevertheless, if this shall be found to be an imperfect test of degree and 
an unsound basis of classification, still we have no other resource till it shall 
have been clearly established : First, that there is a measurably constant 
relation (of cause and effect) between certain physiological and pathological 
conditions and corresponding manifestations of defective intelligence, sensi- 
bility, and will, as seen in idiocy. And, secondly, that these associated 
physiological or other conditions can be detected, located, measured, and 
clearly defined. 

We certainly have not yet reached that stage of knowledge of the un- 
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derlying or associated abnormal physical conditions, in connection with 
the varying degrees of defective intelligence, to base a scheme of classi- 
fication upon the former that will help us in our knowledge of the 
latter.* 

There is an obstacle in the way of well-defined classification here as in 
any other case where there are no specific distinctions to stand as metes 
and bounds between the different categories. The difference in the grades 
of idiocy is the same as seen in the growth of intelligence from infancy to 
manhood. Still, there are general classes, the types of which may be appreci- 
ated, though the classes themselves shade into each other. Let me illustrate 
this by an examination into the condition, in respect to language and speech, 
of the two hundred and eighty pupils now in this institution. I refer, of 
course, to their condition when admitted, for training will modify the 
relation of speech to the different grades of idiocy, depending upon the 
relative prominence given to exercises designed to develop language and 
speech, and exercises of another character and purpose. From my expe- 
rience, however, I should say that language and speech will ordinarily 
come with developing intelligence, even if special efforts are not made to 
call them out. That is to say, with a certain degree of intelligence and 
observation, the idea of language and a comprehension of its use will come 
as in the case of a normal child, only relatively to the intelligence a little 
more backward. So, too, with a certain degree of control over the phys- 
ical organization, coupled with the desire of expressing desires and wants, 
speech will generally follow. 

Among the number mentioned there are seven who are deaf-mutes. 
There is with all of these more or less of mental deficiency aside from the 
deafness. The failure to speak follows the deafness. But of some of them 

* A German author, Kussmaul, describes speech as an " acquired reflex." But when 
one considers the extent and complication of the intermediate apparatus between the 
ingoing impression through eye or ear that gives rise to or calls out the returning 
utterance, the impulse to speech it awakens, and the subject, mode, and process of the 
outcome of expression, it seems like a misapplication of the term reflex. 

Take a simple question addressed to a child, say of three years old, thus, "Will you 
have cream on your berries?" And the child replies, "As long as my mother has 
cream on her berries, I think I will have some on mine." 

It is only necessary to study a form of expression as simple as the above, — taken 
literally from the mouth of a child at the age mentioned, — to study it in comparison, on 
the one hand, with the first brief simple utterances of infantile speech, and, on the other 
hand, with the complicated sentences in the higher fields of thoughtful human speech, 
to be impressed with the inadequacy of the term reflex in such connection. Further- 
more, this same comparison will clearly show that in selecting this single faculty of 
language as the test of relative intelligence in the individual or the race, there is no 
ground for objection in the compass or definiteness of the register. 
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the probabilities are that they would not speak if they had had their hear- 
ing. Their intelligence is not adequate to speech. 

There are nine who are partially deaf, and whose deafness modified their 
acquirement of language and speech. 

There are eight who are paralyzed to a greater or less degree, where the 
defect or impairment of speech is in part the result of the paralysis. There 
is one where chorea has had the same effect to embarrass utterance, as in 
the preceding case. 

Regarding the above as somewhat exceptional cases, we may divide the 
remainder — two hundred and twenty-five in number — into the following 
general classes :* 

First. Those who neither speak nor comprehend language ; they are 
like new-born infants in that respect. Of these, in whom the faculty of 
language has not been awakened, the number is twenty-four (24). 

Case No. 1. — A girl eight years old; tall, slender, and with regular features. 
There were few if any external impressions that would produce even reflex 
motion in her. One could prick her with a pin, and there would be no with- 
drawal of the part suffering; she would simply scream, and throw out her 
limbs in vague and purposeless movements. There was, thus, the sensation 
t»f feeling, but without the practical use for which sensation is given. Simple 
reflex movement should be invariable in accordance with some physical law, 
but in some forms of what are called reflex movements intelligence somewhere 
of a certain kind is manifest in directing or modifying them. This girl would 
allow the ball of her eye to be touched without winking or betraying any con- 
sciousness of the finger, or any effort of the will to avoid the infliction. There 
was no definite sensation of sight. 

She did not stand or sit alone, or manifest any fear of falling. She did not 
hold anything in her hand. She could not be fed except by placing the food 
back in the mouth within the reach of the organs of deglutition. 

She did not use her ears sufliciently to distinguish tones of affection from 
tones of anger. She did not notice the direction of sounds. Shortly before 
she was brought to the institution she surprised her family by humming a 
part of an air frequently performed in her hearing on a piano. This was 
regarded as a proof of a change in her mental condition for the better. She 
had never noticed any articulate sounds. She never seemed to have any desire 
to make them, and certainly made no effort to produce them. Besides, she 
never noticed or attempted to use any other form of expression. 

There is what may be called animal expression that is instinctive, but it 
is in the form of reflex movements and inarticulate sounds. When we 

* This paper was read at a meeting of the Association held at the institution of which 
the writer has the charge. lie was, therefore, able under each class described to pre- 
sent illustrative cases. In preparing it for the press, only a few descriptions of typical 
cases will be introduced. 
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come to the expression of wants or feelings, even by signs, much more the 
communication of ideas, there must be a conscious individuality to expe- 
rience the want or feeling, to perceive the mode by which such wants and 
feelings are expressed, with a will or impulse to use such mode in its own 
behalf, by starting the well-planned and complicated mechanisms by which 
articulate speech is produced. 

In this particular case there was no open communication with the brain 
of the child except the feeble appreciation of musical sounds that had 
forced their way inward through the passive sense of hearing, awakening 
a slight disposition to listen. There was only a faint impulse to responsive 
imitation. There was no responsive or intuitive exercise of will to pro- 
duce articulate sounds. There was no power to execute the volition if it 
had existed. This was true not only of speech, but of all forms of expres- 
sion. 

Case No. 2. — A boy eleven years old, — could walk, having learned to do 
80 before the access of the convulsions that caused his idiocy. But he walked 
without heeding his steps. There were but two or three objects that he ever 
held in his hand or attempted to grasp. He would take food in his hand and 
carry it to his mouth. Tormented with a constant thirst, he would carry a 
cup of water to his lips, dropping the cup as soon as it was emptied. Drop- 
ping scarcely expresses it ; when the want was satisfied his grasp relaxed and 
the cup fell. His only plaything was a hunch of strings that he shook before 
his eyes, intercepting the light. The organs of sight and hearing were per- 
fect, as his after-education proved ; but he used the former only in relation to 
food and the single plaything referred to ; the latter never, that I could dis- 
cover, though experiments were made upon him with firearms and all sorts 
of surprises in the way of sounds. There was no perception of articulate 
sounds, no imitation and no attempt to utter them. The dormant mind knew 
no language, remembered no language, and attempted none. 

As in the former case, stating the matter physiologically, the nerves of 
relation and sensation were functionally at fault ; or the transmitted in- 
fluences fell upon torpid nervous centres, that, in turn, originated no im- 
pulses outward. The radiant nerves transmitted no co-ordinating agency. 

But in distinction from the former there was in this case a marked en- 
joyment in being caressed, in being held in the lap. He would in return 
rub his cheeks against his mother's cheek and put his arm around her, and 
he had been taught to put his lips to hers, though without any effort to 
kiss with them. In other words, he understood and could, in some slight 
degree, respond to the natural language of affection. 

Second. Those who do not speak but have an idea of language to the 
extent of knowing when they are called, understand a few simple com- 
mands, and the names of a few objects or persons, — twenty-two in number. 
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It is not necessary to give illustrative cases of this or of the two follow- 
ing classes. 

Third. Those who do not speak, but understand any simple sentences, 
— six in number. 

Fourth. Those who do not speak, but understand almost any ordinary 
language in the household, — three in number. With such, the failure is 
not in the desire or disposition, but in the power to execute. Speaking 
physiologically, the default is somewhere in the nervous track between 
the centres of volitional impulse and the termination in the vocal ap- 
paratus. 

Fifth. Those who utter a few words or sentences, but without any, or 
with but little, idea of language or the words and sentences used. The 
semblance of speech in these cases is imitative or parrot-like. 

On a preceding page I have given some cases in point. I refer to them 
again to bring out more clearly the nature of the default. Following the 
phraseology of some modern writers, one might say that the sounds trans- 
mitted do not reach the higher or intellectual nerve-centres, but merely pass 
to what may be called the subordinate region of the imitative faculty, 
whence, inspired by the reigning volition there, they emerge in the form 
of articulate sounds. 

Or, again, that the cohesion or association between sound and meaning 
is not established, while the association between sound and articulation is.* 
I prefer to use the word association to that of cohesion, because we know 
what association is, and cohesion is a physical condition that we only infer 
as a link in the chain between sound and meaning, or sound and articula- 
tion. And, again, because association precedes the supposed cohesion ; in 
other words, association is primary and cohesion is secondary. This is 
true in the acquisition of speech. In the deprivation by disease, or aphasic 
condition, defect in the cohesion (physical) would precede the impairment 
in the associations necessary whether to comprehension of language or 
articulation in the matter of speech. 

In either case, the effort to remedy the absence or the loss would be by 
establishing or restoring the required association. 

Sixth. Those who speak a few words, understanding their meaning and 
with a purpose in their use ; these usually employ the gesture-language as 
an aid to their imperfect speech. 

* Ferrier speaking of aphasia, or loss of speech or power of expression, as the result of 
disease, in a person who still remains capable of appreciating the meaning of words 
uttered in his hearing, says of him : " The cohesion or association between sound and 
meaning remains unimpaired in aphasia; it is the cohesion between sound and articula- 
tion which is broken by remoTal of the motor factor of the organic nerves." 
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Seventh. Those who use brief sentences. Of these we might suggest 
two divisions. 

Sub-class a. Those who use such sentences in a natural way and in 
accord with the limited continuity of their thought. 

Sub-class h. Those who utter brief sentences in a spasmodic and emo- 
tional way. 

In the development of speech, I think that the usual order is, first, 
imitative, then intelligent and emotional speech. There is, however, a 
peculiarity that may be noted. Emotional speech becomes automatic, 
while intelligent speech has not the same tendency ; inasmuch as a constant 
self-determination is a necessity of the latter, in view of varying circum- 
stances. And so in aphasia, emotional speech, with its acquired automa- 
tism, is witnessed long after rational and voluntary speech has disappeared. 

Eighth. Those who talk connectedly to the extent of their intelligence 
in varying degrees, up to a fair command of language. 

And in applying to these language and speech as the test of intelligence, 
we are not to regard fluency, but a real command to the extent of the in- 
dividual's needs, and fitness, and discrimination in its use. 

In all the cases in the three last classes there is more or less distinctness 
of utterance, depending, first, upon acuteness of observation, and, second, 
upon co-ordinating power and flexibility of organs. In other words, upon 
conditions of sensory and motor nerves. 

It may be mentioned in passing, that when speech is not established at 
the usual period there is a want of flexibility in the organization later that 
renders its acquisition more diflScult. 

And again, when in connection with defective co-ordination speech at 
the outset has been imperfect, and the habit of a viicious utterance estab- 
lished, then later efibrts to articulate properly fail of their purpose. The 
individual can make all the sounds of the language correctly perhaps, and 
can even repeat sentences correctly, but falls back unconsciously into his 
habitual faulty utterance. 

I ought to allude to two or three other exceptional forms of defective 
speech occurring in idiocy but also seen in cases of sound mind, — 

First, stammering. Six of our present pupils stammer, — not quite two 
per cent, of the total number. This is, however, a larger percentage than 
has usually been found in the asylum. I confess the low percentage of 
stammerers has been a surprise to me. 

We have a few cases, always, of marked defects in vocal apparatus, — thus 
cleft palate and high palatine arch, which impede, to a greater or less 
degree, the power of appropriate utterance. 

To this imperfect attempt to establish certain categories among idiots, 
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based upon the extent of their comprehension and use of language, to 
assiHt in defining and describing their relative mental condition I may add 
a few words as to the means to be taken to develop the function and the 
faculty. 

These should obviously be directed to the very point of imperfection of 
organism or default of function, when this can be determined. The 
natural avenues to the brain and mind must be opened. Perceptions of 
sight and sound must be forced through obstructed channels. Conscious 
intelligence must be awakened. Volition must be stimulated and en^ 
couraged. The pupil must be made to comprehend language, if possible, 
commands by gestures, the names of various objects, etc. In other words, 
the necessary associations between sound and meaning must be established. 
Then may follow exercises in imitation of muscular movements, very pal- 
pable at first ; then practice in individualizing and co-ordinating muscular 
movements. At last attention is directed to the vocal organs, and similar 
exercises are continued to individualize and co-ordinate these. Then follow 
the imitation of sounds, simple musical distinctions, elementary articula- 
tions, and words of easy utterance. 

Some of the means adopted must be applied individually, others again 
to classes, to get the benefit of the unconscious influence and force of 
associated action. 

But I need not enumerate the varied resources at our command in the 
work proposed. In time, if we are fortunate in our material, the machinery 
of expression is so perfected that it only awaits the spontaneousness of the 
pupil to set it in motion and to bring him into relation with a speaking 
world. 
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ON INTERNAL HYDROCEPHALUS. 

By Dr. H. M. Knight, Lakeville, Connecticut. 

Read at the Lincoln Meeting, 

As our special department of labor brings us in contact with arrested 
mentality, and our eflPorts are directed towards the development of imper- 
fect mind, we are somewhat liable, as teachers, to forget the diseased 
physical condition upon which the mental lack is necessarily founded. I 
do not mean that we forget that the outward manifestations with which 
we come in contact daily in our school-rooms are the result of disease, 
but that we may, in our labors, practically consider that the cause of the 
troubles we deal with is altogether a thing of the past, and therefore our 
efforts should be wholly devoted to the work of improvement without 
reference to causation. 

I have the feeling that while we have attained a high standard of teach- 
ing and training for the feeble-minded, we have paid too little attention to 
the pathology of idiocy. It is doubtless true that in many cases which 
come under our care the disease which caused the condition of the child 
was of short duration, and we have to do only with the effects of that 
disease. But it is equally true that many children in our institutions 
are at present subject to active disease, and we need to be able to admin- 
ister to them. 

I shall hail the day when, by protracted and careful observation, we 
shall be enabled to study the pathological conditions of individual cases, 
and report them for mutual benefit. 

It cannot be said that post-mortem facts will be of no value to us as 
teachers, for, in order to be good trainers of this class, we need to become 
well acquainted with the actual physical changes which have caused the 
phenomena observed during life. 

Diagnosis is as valuable and as necessary to us as to the man who is in 
constant contact with acute disease. It is only by observation of appear- 
ances found after death that we can learn to discriminate, and rightly 
prognosticate in regard to the future results of care and training. We 
recognize the fact that congenital idiocy is more amenable to training, or 
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responds more s\irely to efforts for its improvement, and that good results 
are less liable to be transient, than where the condition of imbecility has 
been induced by sickness in infancy or early childhood. Has not this fact 
tended to lead us to place too little importance upon the somatic origin of 
idiocy, and too great, possibly, upon some immaterial influence, such as the 
mental impressions or habits of the parent? While the latter class of 
causes is not denied, I think the other should be plainly recognized also. 

Pathological changes may occur in the brain and spinal cord before 
birth, — such as capillary distention, fatty degeneration of the walls of the 
vessels, granular deposits in the muscular coats of the larger vessels, etc. 

I have seen, recently, an interesting and instructive specimen of disease 
occurring before birth, which is described by its discoverer as follows :* 

^^ A remarkable instance of infarction and secondary change, illustrating 
the fact that these conditions may occur in uterOj was found in the brain 
of an infant who died in an epileptic convulsion immediately after birth. 
The mother had for years been epileptic, and during pregnancy had had 
repeated epileptic seizures, followed by paroxysms of violence. In the 
third left anterior convolution of this infant's brain cysts were found, with 
fusiform dilatations of the vessels, and fatty degeneration of the walls and 
cells of the vessels and capillaries. One vessel occupied a place in a large 
cyst, wherein abundant evidences of new material, the product of inflam- 
mation, existed, and where absorption must have occurred." 

We are told that in simple hydrocephalus " the sole observable morbid 
appearance is an increased effusion in the ventricles."f 

When simple hydrocephalus is met in anaemic children, it is passive in 
its nature, occasioned by physical impoverishment, and in all cases, if im- 
proved, it is by ^ generous diet, and tonic and stimulant medication. Dr. 
Gooch first pointed out the distinction between this form and that most 
frequently observed. Dr. Marshall Hall named these cases hydrencepha- 
loid. 

The pale, feeble child lies upon bed or lap, unwilling to make any exer- 
tion or motion, half asleep, slowly opening and closing its eyes, with cool 
skin, and a ^^ remarkable expression of languor." 

But, hydrocephalus is usually the result of an inflammatory process. 
It is probable that many of the cases of infantile convulsions are caused 
by a sub-inflammation of the serous lining of the cerebral ventricles, from 
which an effusion is poured out into the ventricles. I do not know how 
we can recognize this pathological condition in the early stage with cer- 



* Kempster, Microscopic Study of the Brain. 
I Wilke, Diseases of the Neryous System. 
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tainty ; and, unless the effusion become large, showing the hydrocephalic 
appearance, we may sometimes fail to diagnosticate it. 

I think, however, that in all cases where convulsions recur frequently, 
in young children, we should suspect a possible effusion. The size of the 
head is not a safe guide, for sometimes the cranium does not expand at 
all, while the pressure of the fluid is so great as to compress and diminish 
the brain. 

The brief report of a post-mortem examination which I offer is worthy 
of our attention, chiefly because it teaches us what an extensive destruc- 
tion of brain structure may take place and life be preserved. 

Chronic hydrocephalus is of two kinds, — external and internal ; that 
is, the fluid may be found in the cavity between the dura mater and the 
pia mater, depressing the cerebral mass, or it may be found in the ventri- 
cles, at times distending them to great size, and infiltrating the white 
central substance also. 

External hydrocephalus is less destructive to intellect than the other 
form, for, although it compresses and depresses the cerebral mass, it may 
allow more or less of functional operation. 

It is probably true that internal hydrocephalus always injures the intel- 
lect beyond perfect recovery. In cases of improvement, or so-called 
recovery, there is noticed more or less of eccentricity or peculiarity of 
character, brightness, smartness in some things, accompanied by a corre- 
sponding lack or obtuseness in regard to other things. Many of the im- 
becile Savans have suffered from meningeal inflammation. In a certain 
school for feeble-minded children, where only those of the wealthy or 
aristocratic classes were received, I found quite a number who were thor- 
oughly imbecile on one side of their character, and bright and smart on 
the other ; possessing mathematical skill, or mechanical ingenuity, or a 
wonderful memory for dates, events, etc. In nearly every instance I 
thought I discovered, by a brief general examination, that the child had 
suffered from meningeal inflammation, and in most of the cases the judg- 
ment was confirmed by the history of the individual. 

Great cranial deformity may exist from the quantity of fluid where the 
effusion has remained mainly external, and the pinched and compressed 
brain yet struggle to perform ita functions. 

It is not so, however, with great ventricular distention, accompanied by 
infiltration into the medullary substance. 

I have had under observation for two years and six months a girl of 
about eighteen years of age, in whom development and growth was ar- 
rested years ago by meningeal inflammation. I kept the case for the sake 
of the examination recently made. I find no similar case reported in any 
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book or monograph of my library. There are those of larger cranial 
measurements, but no such destruction of tissue is described. 

I have not a full history of this girl ; she was a young woman in years, 
but looked like a child six years of age. Her hands, limbs, and feet were 
no larger than those of a child four years of age. Her height was forty- 
nine inches. She never spoke, never expressed any desire by sign, never 
masticated at all, never swallowed with much visible movement, but the 
fluid food with which she was fed seemed to run down the oesophagus. She 
oould not see, although the eyes were bright and clear, and were not sub- 
ject to such incessant oscillations as we sometimes notice in hydrocephalic 
patients where blindness is more or less complete. During the life of this 
girl we thought she could hear a little, but the subsequent investigation 
demonstrated that she did not. She was always fed with a spoon. She 
never had a regular movement of the bowels, but matter would pass from 
her at any time. 

When she became constipated, laxatives were administered to her with 
effect, causing an oozing away of fecal deposits. No voluntary motion 
was ever made by this girl after she came under my observation. The 
circulation was feeble, extremities cold, skin red, even in warm weather. 
External warmth was always maintained in cold weather. She had never 
menstruated. She died from simple failure. 

Two or three days before death slight and feeble spasms were noticed. 
These recurred at intervals, but only close observation would detect them 
until about twelve hours before death, when they became stronger. She 
Hved in bed, or sitting in an easy-chair on wheels, into which she was 
tied. 

Her cranial measurements were : antero-posterior, 15| inches ; trans- 
verse, 16i inches ; circular, 24 inches. 

The bones of the skull were very thin and transparent, one-sixteenth, 
one-twelfth, and in one place only was it one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 

The dura mater was thickened, dense, and hard, and adherent in fully 
one-third of its surftice to the pia mater. The convolutions were obliter- 
ated. There were no sulci. 

The cerebrum was but a fluctuating sac, especially fluctuating in the 
frontal portion. In the endeavor to discover the thickness and condition 
of the cortical substance while the organ remained in position, I carefully 
sliced a portion of it, horizontally, in the right occipital region, and cut 
through at three-sixteenths of an inch, when a stream of pure, limpid 
serum burst out, running in a stream to the amount of fifty fluidounces. 

Although the exit of the fluid was at this point, the frontal portion of 
the left hemisphere was emptied, and collapsed rather sooner than any 
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other portion, showing that if this fluid was secreted in the ventricles 
originally, they had burst and formed an immense sac, with a giving way 
wholly of the septum lucidum. The white central substance was gone. 
Upon removal of cerebrum after evacuation of the fluid, the sac was turned 
wrong side out, and no appearance of a ventricle could be discovered. 

After removal of water the cerebrum weighed twenty and one-half ounces. 
The cerebellum weighed five ounces and five and one-half drachms. The 
weight of the girl was fifty-three pounds. 

Let rae enumerate those portions of the brain which were absent in this 
case : corpus callosum ; roots of olfactory and optic nerves ; lateral, and 
fifth ventricles; septum lucidum; corpus striatum; linea semicircularis ; 
optic thalami ; choroid plexus; fornix; velum in terpositum; pineal gland; 
and tubercula quadrigemina. 
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JUVENILE INSANITY. 

By Isaac N. Kerlin, M.D., Media, Pennsylvania. 

Read at the Lincoln Meeting. 

In one sense, and perhaps legitimately, the various forms of idiocy and 
imbecility are the insanities of early life, and in the course of this paper 
I shall endeavor to show the identity of the insane diathesis with the con- 
ditions noted among the patients and pupils of our institution for idiots. 
But that childhood is subject to insanity, as the term is usually employed, 
accompanied or not with hallucination, is now acknowledged by some 
writers. In their books, it is stated to be a rare affection. Under the 
heading of Insanity in Early Life, Winslow* cites several remarkable 
cases, illustrating that during school-life children may suffer from acute 
attacks of insanity, to all appearances recover, and the tendency remain 
dormant for several years, when there have been recurrences calling for 
hospital treatment and restraint. He quotes Esquirol : " I am more than 
ever convinced that the existing causes of insanity do not act abruptly, 
except when the patients are strongly predisposed. Almost all the insane 
exhibit before their disease some alteration in their functions ; alterations 
which commenced many years previously, and even in infancy. The 
greater part had had convulsions, cephalalgia, colics or cramps, constipation, 
and menstrual irregularities. Several had been endowed with great activity 
in the mental faculties, and had been the sport of vehement, impetuous, 
and angry passions. Others had been fantastical in their ideas, their affec- 
tions, and passions : some had had an extravagant imagination, and had been 
incapable of continuous study : others, excessively obstinate, could not live 
except in a very narrow circle of ideas and affections, whilst many, void of 
moral energy, had been timid, fearful, irresolute, indifferent to everything. 
With these dispositions a mere accidental cause is sufficient to make the 
insanity break out." Esquirol treated two children, one of eight and an- 
other of nine years, and a girl of fourteen, all laboring under mania. He 



* Forbes Winslow's Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders of the Mind, p. 139- 
144. 
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was also consulted about a child of eleveu, in which the disease assumed 
the form of melancholia. 

The early age at which insanity develops in the United States has 
already received attention from Drs. Evans and Worthington, in their re- 
port of Pennsylvania Asylums, who refer it to the special kind of educa- 
tional influences to which childhood is subjected. Dr. Wigan, in " Wins- 
low's Psychological Journal," vol. xi. p. 497, collects a number of cases of 
juvenile crime, committed without cause, and suggestive of mental aliena- 
tion. The boy Pomeroy is thought of while reading his descriptions. 

Statistics of Dr. Bouteville give large proportions for juvenile insanity 
of the total insane, — c.y., from five to nine, 0.9 per cent. ; ten to fourteen, 
3.5 per cent. ; fifteen to nineteen, 20 per cent. Winslow concludes " that 
mental disease is undoubtedly more frequent in childhood than is generally 
supposed." Maudsley devotes one chapter of his inimitable text to the 
insanity of early life, quoting from Greding his case of a child raving mad 
as soon as it was born, and explaining that such child-insanity is neces- 
sarily confined to convulsive reflex actions of the nervous centres.* These 
narratives as well as most of Maudsley 's descriptions are open, however, to 
the criticism old as Spurzheim's, who viewed such cases as " partial idiots 
from birth." The establishment of institutions for children of defective 
mind, in many of our American States, is bringing to our knowledge facts 
and statistics on this important subject, which prove thsit juvenile affective 
inmnify is more common than has been hitherto stated: indeed, it is not 
improbable that lesser degrees of this disorder have been allowed to go 
unrecognized, being, as they so generally are, the temporary consequences 
of sympathetic disturbances, or the sequelae of acute diseases, removed 
when the cause is dismissed or outgrown. 

The question of juvenile insanity, to be recognized as aft'ective or 
pathetic insanity, is so open and so fruitful of controversy that I prefer to 
give illustrations from my case book for your consideration, rather than 
attempt its discussion. 

Case T. — Bessie was three years old when brought to my notice It is said 
that one year before she had a fall which injured her spine, followed by fever 
and convulsions ; on her recovery from these symptoms, she was found with 
vacant, staring eyes; her feet turned inward, and her gait was tottering; 
she ran wildly from thing to thing, and seemed to have but momentary enjoy- 
ment in each ; she knew not when danger was near. Before her illness she 
had begun to talk, knew her parents and called them by name; after it, she 
not only lost their names, but was wanting, in great measure, in that natural 
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affection which before had endeared them to her. Her destructiveness was 
very marked, her habits became filthy, and her tastes strangely perverted. 
She was pla?ed in an institution ; it did not pain her to see her mother leave ; 
she was at home in the strange place, at home with anybody. She ran among 
the other children, without interest in any of them. She amused herself with 
what came within reach, and injured or destroyed everything that amused 
her. Seven months after her admission her condition is thus described: 
Her eye is not now staring and vacant, her feet are not now unsteady, but as 
she prances through our apartments and grounds she carries, in her sure and 
steady step, the glad tidings of approaching recovery: she is not now wild 
with the aimless capers of imbecility ; her enjoyments are natural, and her 
affections are full and spontaneous. At a recent visit of her father, he was 
recognized by her before he had yet seen her, and his ear caught the sound 
of " Papa! papa!" before he saw from whence it canfte. She had been wisely, 
painfully, taken from her home, though only three years old, very soon after 
her calamity, and had been placed under circumstances favorable to her 
recovery. The result proves the self-sacrificing good sense of her parents, 
who, having the welfare of their child alone at heart, listened not to the false 
notions of popular affection^ which inculcate indulgence at home as the pity 
for early misfortune, but took the best and the earliest means to restore the 
lost one. 

Case II. — Tom McK., aged twelve, when first brought to our knowledge, 
was described as an incorrigible boy, who had been passed from one county 
home to another, through a juvenile reformatory, and at last, to prevent his 
own self-destruction, because of his propensity to climb the rods and water- 
spouts lof the refuge, and to ramble dangerously over its roofings, he was 
locked in a secure room. Excepting his under stature, nervous manner, and 
glittering ej^e.*, there was nothing in the aspect of the pale-faced boy to sug- 
gest any unlikcncFS to normal boyhood ; indeed, his aptness in language, both 
usual and profane, would suggest precocity. A study of his case, under treat- 
ment, will discover no inability to acquire knowledge; he is but little more 
backward in his studies than would be any neglected boy ; he is full of mis- 
chief and deceit ; the usual indifference of a bad boy to punishment is mor- 
bidly increased in his case; and there is moral hebetude and a causeless wilful- 
ness that have taken the place of the fretfulness, kickings, and bitings of his 
earlier childhood. 

Result of Treatment. — The blind propensity to climb lightning-rods seemed 
to have been extinguished on the first day of our intercourse, when he was 
gravely requested to climb a rod fastened to a stack one hundred and eight 
feet high and straighten the point, which had been injured in a storm. The 
little fellow seemed to measure the diflSculties and to compute the impossi- 
bility, but he did not guess the purpose of his physician ; he shamefacedly 
turned away from the chimney, evidently discomfited, and from that day he 
has had the freedom of the grounds, without showing any unusual disposition 
to clamber. The restlessness of the eye, and its strange glitter, are no longer 
noticeable, and by the appliances of our means of teaching in the school, and 
the agreeable, but constant, occupation and exercise found out of school, the 
boy is certainly getting well. If any doubt existed as to his title to insanity, 
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the diagnosis seemed complete when, a few days since, the writer discovered 
Tom's mother in the insane department of a county home, one of the saddest 
of dements, and learned that the father had always been an unsteady, wild, 
and violent man, seriously addicted to liquor. The boy's concepticm, birth, 
and childhood, nay, his whole history, was laid in physical disorder, fright, 
and dissoluteness. There are no other children. 

Case III. — Anne W., a pretty little child of seven years, was brought 
to me two years ago. She was slightly under stature for her age, had a 
peculiarly delicate and waxen skin, and a brilliant, unsettled black eye; 
the toes turned in slightly, and in walking she bore most of her weight on 
the outer side of the right foot ; the tongue in protruding diverged from the 
median line to the left somewhat. These indications could only be read by 
the physician; any casual observer would not surmise that the pretty, petite 
girl could be a subject for an institution for feeble-minded children, and 
would be slow to believe the mother, who flushed with exasperation while 
telling her trials, and betraying her own unfitness to nurse and rear such a 
babe. When brought to us she was described as obstinate to the lust degree, 
and she proved so ; as clambering over sheds and out-buildings, if allowed 
any freedom; as running into danger without any apprehension or attention ; 
but, worse than all, she repeated the livelong day, ringing in monotonous 
changes, the solitary id«'a of " marble steps." Marble steps formed the sub- 
stantive of almost every sentence, — "Can my mother have marble steps?" 
"Has that man marble steps?" "Anne wants marble steps," — wherever meet- 
ing her mothor, whenever sitting in her lap, when being rocked in her cradle 
or put in her bed, this monotone of marble steps was poured into her mother's 
ears, until the woman was wild with this horror, and the child had bt-come 
to her an object of aversion. 

This strange child was brought to our Institution, and I have only to add 
that to-day there are no marks upon her, and no impulses betraying any other 
than the reaction of child-life to its best impressions. The child is healed, 
to all appearances. 

Now family history helps us to the comprehension of such a case as this. 
Anne's father died of softening of the brain, at thirty-five, after a life of ex- 
cesses, leaving two babies buried^-one of cholera infantum and one of convul- 
sions — and two living children, — Anne, already described, and a little girl of 
five years of age, who is dwarfed, and, as the mother feared, "growing like 
Anne," A son of the mother's sister, aged twenty, is in an insane asylum, 
and is said " never to have been all right." . So that as far as the family his- 
tory of this little girl is made up, her own blight is suggested in a poor 
inheritance. 

Case IV. — Ten years ago I was called to prescribe for a child, a little girl of 
five, of precocious intelligence and physical growth ; although but five years of 
age she might apparently be eight or ten, and of wonderful robustness. The 
cause of my summons was the exhaustion of family means to control this 
child in her violent explosions of temper ; these usually occurred in the latter 
part of the day, were most frequently directed towards her mother, and 
often ended in her dismissal to an early bed, where she would fret herself 
into a feverish sleep ; or at other times angry ravings and occasionally the 
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tearing of her clothes and bedding would discharge the tempest, from which 
she would sink into a deep jsleep. She had had treatment for intestinal 
worms, and had been placed on the bromides by the family physician, but 
without favorable results. The anxiety of the mother was the more intense 
because of the presence of grave forms of insanity in the family, and it was 
probably only the painful misgivings of what might be in store for this dear 
child that induced them to seek a consultation. My duty was mainly to 
approve, perhaps expedite, the purposes already formed by the intelligent 
mother. 

1st. To bring in daily contact with the child a new element, in the person 
of a discreet governess, before whom the mother should retire. The mother's 
characteristics and those of her child were reacting injuriously on both. 

2d. Equal amounts of in-door occupation and out-door exercise were insisted 
upon, and special means were provided to secure the latter. Present impres- 
sions make the life of a child, and that life cannot be a happy and developing 
one unless these impressions are favorable ; most of their actions being re- 
.«ponsive to impressions, the former will not be healthy unless the latter are 
normal. 

3d. A slight, thin white fur on the tongue suggested a possible disturbance 
of the nerve-centres, which was more convincingly shown in some choreic 
movement, and a liability to ringworm. But I prescribed only an occasional 
emetic of ipecacuanha, especially when there was any unusual fretfulness, 
and at intervals of a week, two grains of calomel, to be taken in four powders, 
between five and seven p.m., to promote hepatic secretion. , 

6th. I employed a powerful shock for the child's moral sensibilities. I 
carried her through the wards of an institution for feeble-minded children, 
making no exposure to her that the condition of my feeble patients might be 
her own some day, but I found a history corresponding to her own in the 
case of a girl older than herself, and, in answer to her rapid questioning, I 
told it, leaving the application to my little patient's quick wit. Marshall 
Hall* has called what I have tried to present in this case " temper disease," 
or ego mania. He says, " It is a perversity, an insaniola, originating in bodily 
disorder or mental affection, and perpetuated by a morbid indulgence of 
temper and desire for sympathy and attention." Added to this, I should say 
with some decision that there is undoubtedly in many of these cases a specific 
irritation of the membranes of the brain, accompanied probably with slight 
effusions, which are readily and promptly reabsorbed. I regard the cause of 
these periodic or habitual temper explosions as pathological, and not beneath 
or outside of the serious attention of the family physician. Moreover, I be- 
lieve that these children, in whom lurk the seeds of insanity, will often pass 
into idiocy or dementia in later life if these early exhibitions are not arrested 
or treated prudently. Case IV. made a happy recovery, or, I should say, a 
safe passage through a critical period of her child-life, and is now a finely 
balanced and very promising young woman. She remembers the cloud of 
her childhood as a fearful nightmare, and she is so intelligent as to provide 
against a sad future by a well-ordered self-restraint. 

* Observations in Medicine, by Dr. M. Hall, Ist Series, p. 87. 
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Case V. — M. P., set. thirteen ; reasoning exact in all particulars ; possessing 
a copious vocabulary and most retentive memory ; but in natural attachment 
to friend, sister, or mother entirely wanting ; oblivious to all rules of order 
and discipline, delighting only in antagonisms; all methods of conciliation, 
restraint, or punishment which an intelligent, excellent mother could devise 
have failed, and under sheer exhaustion of all home efforts she has been com- 
mitted to our care. 

Since her admission she has unceasingly worried to be whipped. It has 
been the subject of the most complacent reflection that *' some of these days I 
expect the matron will whip me." She has diligently inquired into the special 
character of our whippings, whether they leave marks, whether they draw 
any blood, and eagerly imagining the delights of a flogging. She claps her 
hands with anticipation, exclaiming, *' Oh, I shall be so happy if they will 
only give me a good whipping 1" 

All the small deprivations which would afflict another child are lost on her 
in the ineffable joy of punishment, and she is daily and hourly circumventing 
all rules, misbehaving in all conceivable ways, irritating, annoying, and dis- 
turbing, until her wishes for suffering shall be gratified. 

The history of these five cases defines the nature of the affection I have 
attempted to describe, and, in conclusion of this part of my subject, it 
remains to briefly summarize the views of those who have studied juvenile 
insanity. 

1st. The affective insanity of children is manifested in paroxysmal pas- 
sion, destructiveness, and incorrigibility, in emotional storms and fantastic 
wilfulness. 

2d. Delusions rarely exist, for these doubtless depend on a prior organ- 
ization of definite ideas, which being more or less limited in the child's 
mind, the extent of delusion is likely to be also limited. This is exem- 
plified in Anne, Case III. She had had but little intercourse with living 
things, — confined to her mother's kitchen, and looking out only upon the 
brick fronts and marble steps of the street on which she lived, marble 
steps became the nidus of a puny, fantastical delirium, — her fancies or 
her facts never carried her to the gravity of delusion. 

3d. The diagnosis in those uncertain cases which border on normal child- 
hood, as in Cases IV. and V., consists in the unlikeness of the patient in 
general behavior to the usual standard of childhood. Headache, coated 
tongue, and sick stomach are frequent, as also irregularity of the heart's 
action and low vital temperature ; a singular lustre of the eye was notice- 
able in all the cases above enumerated. The advanced means of diagnosis, 
such as the ophthalmoscope, dynamometer, sphygmograph, microscope, 
and urinary analysis have not to my knowledge been applied by any one 
to the study of these cases, and I must confess to my personal failure 
to do so in those I have reported. These recent scientific appliances 
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for diagDosis would probably remove doubt in some cases of vexatious 
uncertainty ; tbat is, in instances of juvenile insanity on the border line 
of normal childhood. 

To diagnose between idiocy and juvenile insanity is not so difficult ; the 
latter condition is excitable, erratic, intractable, intense ; speech, sight, and 
hearing are generally all perfect, which is an exceptional fact in idiocy and 
imbecility ; the moral nature is usually perverted to the last degree in the 
insane child : while the idiot and enfant arrilre are trustful, kind, and 
loving, the insane child is suspicious, secretive, and violent in its likes and 
dislikes. We should not omit from our investigation a careful inquiry 
into the antecedents of the child ; family history may throw much light 
upon doubtful features, aiding not only in our diagnosis, but in the prog- 
nosis and treatment. 

Dr. Boisment* says that in a list of forty -two young people in whom 
mental disease had commenced between fourteen and sixteen years of age, 
in eighteen instances was it inherited from the parents. In all the cases 
I have reported in this paper there were emphatically marked hereditary 
tendencies to neurotic disease. 

4th. The prognosis, according to Dr. Paulmier, is hopeful, the cases 
tending to recovery. Dr. Delasiauve refers to the great susceptibility of 
the patient to relapse, or a return of the disease in subsequent years. Dr. 
Winslow adds, " that, though in a certain number of cases recovery takes 
place, the mental alienation of children and young people is a most serious 
disease, partly from their antecedents, and partly on account of the imper- 
fect development of the cerebral and other organs."*}' The opinion ad- 
vanced by the latter gentlemen was based upon the experience of private 
practice and of observations made on insane children, under ordinary hos- 
pital treatment, and needs to be retraversed by examining the results se- 
cured in institutions for the feeble-minded, the amusements, schools, and 
shops of which establishments are so favorable for the treatment of such 
subjects, and where, in these days, they should be found, and never in 
hospitals with adults, and rarely within the domestic circle of their own 
homes. 

On this matter of cure or recovery I would presume on your patience 
to add a few remarks. 

The measure of human perfection is the combined excellence'of a sound 
judgment, the normal repression of the emotions, and a regulating will ; 
the recovery of our adult insane patient is known by his return to his 



* Winslow on the Brain and Mind, p. 143. 

f Winslow's Psychologiijal Journal, No. xiii., New Series. 
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normal exercise of judgment, emotion, and will. Judgment and reason 
being the sum total of the percepts and concepts of his lifetime, the aber- 
ration as well as the recovery of an insane adult, if a man of usual or 
much intelligence and stability, are very marked. The aberrations and 
recoveries of insane childhood must be less marked in an intellectual scale, 
because of the prior undeveloped judgment, for " the mind is not born 
with the child, but is developed by the slow processes of perception," so 
that the measure of the improvement of the insane child is more aptly 
seen in a subjection of the emotional life, the realm in which his frenzy 
displayed itself. Recognizing this, there should be more caution in analyz- 
ing the condition of any eccentric child, and the prognosis should not be 
as severe as it usually is. The theory that once an idiot, or once an im- 
becile, therefore always so, is neither scientific nor sustained by facts. I 
assert, what is verified now by the ample experience of many observers, 
that physiological education and hygienic treatment early applied to con- 
genital imbecility and child insanity, will, in the great majority of cases, 
result in as favorable changes, indeed in as marked a rising of the in- 
dividual towards the normal scale, as is accomplished in the treatment of 
the adult insane. 

I cannot conclude this paper, already encroaching on your twenty- 
minute rule, without a passing notice of the identity of the insane diath- 
esis with the conditions found among idiotic and imbecile children. 
Those who have closely followed the line of this paper will appreciate that 
this is germane to the subject. The identity of the neurotic phenomena 
found in an asylum of feeble-minded, idiotic, and insane children, with 
those characteristic of the adult patients of an insane hospital, is unmis- 
takable, if we study the correspondence of the bodily derangements in the 
two classes. Taking for this parallel observation a recent translation 
citing " the characteristic bodily derangements of the insane," we find, — 

1st. The bodily weight of inmates of hospitals for the insane, and of 
institutions for the imbecile, is less than that of sane persons, of similar 
age, constitution, and build. 

2d. The teeth of both classes are irregular, carious, and defective, and, 
I will add, the arches are frequently narrow, and the teeth generally 
crowded. 

3d. The irregular insertion of the cartilage of the ear, and the imperfect 
shape of the helix, noticed so frequently among the insane, is of still 
greater frequency in institutions for the idiotic and imbecile. 

4th. The same irregularities of sight are noticed in both classes. 

5th. Low cutaneous temperature, warts, eczema, etc., are very common 
in one and both, while the amenorrhoeas and anaemias of the female 
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insane are strictly represented in the sterility and torpidity of the majority 
of the female idiotic. 

6th. The asymmetry of the head is a daily observation in the asylum 
for idiocy ; scarcely less is it in the wards of the insane hospital. 

7th. Motor disturbances are universal in both classes. 

8th. So also are eccentric phenomena of sensations. 

9th. The affective faculties are morbid among the inmates of the asylum 
for the insane ; in the institutions for imbeciles they are exhibited in the 
most explosive and erratic phases. 

10th. Of the insane, it is said that six-eighths of them are hereditarily 
predisposed to their sad condition. This is certainly no over-statement in 
the wards of the institution for imbeciles. 

Now, it requires but to throw this objective on the juvenile criminal 
classes to show that at all points there is a wonderful similitude. 

That there is a " criminal diathesis" interwoven with tendencies to in- 
sanity and conditions of imbecility is a fact that is not unrecognized by 
those who are brought into close contact with the degraded and defective 
classes. In the refuges and reformatories of Scotland, it was found that 
one-third of the juvenile criminals were held by the teachers to be " imbe- 
ciles, self-willed, and hard to teach." 

Of six thousand prisoners examined by a competent authority, twelve 
per cent, exhibited decided mental weakness, independently of those who 
became actually insane ; and as a result of these inquiries of Mr. Thomp- 
son, a movement has been inaugurated towards life confinement of the 
incorrigible, morally insane, and imbecile criminal class, that their propa- 
gation shall cease, and crime be thus measurably diminished by the partial 
extinction of criminals. A like inquiry extended among the degraded 
public women of our streets would doubtless develop the fact of their 
moral and mental incapacity, which should be a righteous claim upon our 
charity, and a reason for protecting them and their victims by absolute 
restraint of the former in curative or custodial homes. 

This line of inquiry cannot be followed out ; a fitting conclusion is here 
reached with this statement, that there seems to be a correlation of causa- 
tion, symptomatology, and results under treatment of insane and imbecile 
children in our asylums for the feeble-minded ; of the incorrigible child in 
the reformatory ; and of the insane adult in the hospital. All these, with 
rare exceptions, are the victims of similarly violated physiological laws, — 
personal, ancestral, and society sins, — all are children of woe, and the sup- 
pliants of your merciful intervention. 
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STATUS OF THE WORK BEFORE THE PEOPLE AND 

LEGISLATURES. 

DEVELOPMENT AND PROGRESS OF INSTITUTIONS— IMPROVEMENTS IN 
SCHOOL TRAINING AND HOSPITAL CARE INTRODUCED DURING THE 
YEARS 1878 AND 1879. 

; Onllta, Ontario, — Dr. A. H. Beaton reported at Syracuse, 1878, as 
follows : 

Last year I thought that by this time I should be able to report some 
progress in the shape of buildings ; but I am not able to do so, and I think 
partly through my own fault. The grounds we have are small ; I recom- 
mended the inspectors not to build where we are, but to get a larger piece 
of land somewhere and build proper buildings. We have in our residence 
one hundred and forty-five. Most of them are what you would call, Mr. 
President, " custodial cases." Perhaps there are thirty children who might 
be improved very much indeed. There are a few of them who are get- 
ting along very nicely indeed, and I think by next year I shall be able 
to report progress. We have only one room for everything. It is the in- 
tention of the inspectors to report to the Legislature next fall, recommend- 
ing an appropriation for a training-school. Until that is done, of course, 
I cannot say much of our operations. 

Massachmetta. — Dr. George Brown, of Barre, reported at Syracuse, 
1878, as follows: 

I have no report to make for Massachusetts. The State establishment, 
as you know, is in a peculiar condition. I have no particular knowledge 
of that institution for the year past. The only fact I can report in rela- 
tion to it is, that Dr. Tuck, whom we met so pleasantly at Columbus last 
year, has resigned, to take a position in New York, and Dr. Tarbell has 
been appointed to fill his position. I think the report gave between eighty 
and ninety children during the winter. 

Of our own establishment at Barre I have very little to say. We have, 
connected with our school proper, not more than -thirty children ; there 
are, usually, not more than thirty in the direct classes, about forty coming 
under the training and especial oare of the teachers. About the only thing 
I can report as progress at Barre is the greater degree of happiness which 
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has resulted from the introduction of industrial pursuits among those to 
whom they are adapted. 

Connecticut. — Dr. H. M. Knight reported at the Lincoln meeting, 1879 : 

We attempt no trades at our institution ; all are subject to the ordinary 
attempts at tuition. Many of our patrons would object to their children 
being placed at work. 

Twenty-six per centum of those formerly dismissed were believed to 
leave us self-suppoiting ; but now, with an increasing proportion of a more 
defective class, this percentage has been materially reduced. 

But this work should be placed more emphatically on the ground of 
human sympathy. Any defective child, — a burden on the mother and 
family, — if it can be made cleanly, comfortable, careful of its clothing, 
and caring for itself, should have the opportunity for just so much 
advancement. 

Developing juvenile amentia is of as great or greater importance than 
caring for adult dementia. It is a holy, beneficent labor. Let us put our 
work zealously before the people, and on this plane, — on the humanity, 
rather than on the economy of doing right. 

It is a tax ; let us bear it without shrinking, for it is a bounden duty 
for the strong to help the weak. If Legislatures and people could be thus 
impressed, it would not be a struggle for the existence of our institutions. 

^ew York. — Dr. H. B. Wilbur reported at the Syracuse meeting, 
1878, as follows : 

There are now two hundred and seventy children in our New York In- 
stitution. During the past year a new building has been erected, which 
gives a capacity for one hundred more. We have been devoting more 
time than usual to the industrial features of the establishment. We have 
not been cultivating as much ground as usual ; and we have been em- 
ploying our pupils at mechanical pursuits more than in former years. 
Our brush shops are tolerably successful. We have been making some 
mats in our mat-shop. In our laundry and bakery some work has been 
done, and certainly in the department of female industries we have accom- 
plished more than ever. Our little girls have done a great deal of new 
work and mending. 

The State has appropriated forty-five thousand dollars for the year, and 
will continue to appropriate that amount, I suppose, annually, and more if 
necessary. It has never failed to grant any reasonable requests that our 
board of trustees hav&asked, and in fact has not failed to grant any request 
of the board. Our board of trustees have from time to time suggested the 
idea of a custodial institution or asylum, or the establishment of such an 
institution to take those who graduate from this institution, and who have 
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no homes, and to also receive unteachable idiots. There would have been 
no difficulty in obtainiHg an appropriation, in my judgment, for adding a 
custodial department to this institution. The board of trustees felt that 
it would not be desirable to have such an institution so near the educa- 
tional establishment, and they also felt it was necessary to have a larger 
area of land than we liave here, or than we could obtain for such a pur- 
pose ; and so they have not solicited money or any legislative grant for 
the purpose of making such an addition to this establishment. 

At the Lincoln meeting, 1879, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, in alluding to the 
establishment of a custodial branch of the New York Institution, re- 
ported as follows : 

We have demonstrated, in the case of a good proportion of our pupils 
who have had homes to go to, that they could be dismissed after a proper 
course of training, capable of a fair degree of useful occupation under in- 
telligent home direction. 

That in the case of another portion of our pupils who were destitute of 
any proper homes, we have, by our training, fitted thorn to spend the re- 
mainder of their lives in some form of custodial institution capable of 
employment to the extent of materially diminishing the cost of their care 
and maintenance. This developed capacity to take the form, in part, of 
assisting in the care of the more dependent and helpless members of the 
class. 

Suitable provision for the life care of the homeless and helpless members 
of the class of idiots was contemplated as a future necessity by the 
original founders of the educational institution for their benefit. 

There was room for difference of opinion as to the best mode for such 
provision. Such difference of opinion has existed. Thus, some have 
thought that custodial departments should be added to the existing train- 
ing-schools. Others have thought it wiser to place the custodial cases in 
independent institutions designed exclusively for them. 

In the State of New York, as will be doubtless true elsewhere, circum- 
stances, in part accidental, have guided in what promises to be the future 
policy of the State in this matter. 

Having had the charge of the New York Institution for Idiots from its 
foundation in 1851, it is not strange that my own personal convictions 
have had something to do with the shaping of this policy. Thus, I have 
had a prejudice against large asylums for any purpose. A majority of our 
board of trustees shared this feeling. And though in their estimation it 
would have been possible at almost any time for a number of years to have 
obtained the necessary legislative appropriation to add to our own estab- 
lishment accommodations for custodial cases, no effort was made to obtain 
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such appropriation. It was thought best to wait till an independent 
asjlum could be established. 

Various circumstances have delayed for years the accomplishment of this 
expectation. State taxation was heavy. Several large and most expensive 
State asylums for the insane had been begun ^ which needed large annual 
appropriations for their completion. So the measure was delayed. 

Some eighteen months ago a lady member of the Board of State Chari- 
ties, in her oflScial visitations to the county poor-houses, was shocked to find 
more or less imbecile and idiotic females the mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren. She made a report calling public attention to the matter. Further- 
more, she secured the appointment of a committee of the Board of State 
Charities to meet a committee of the trustees of the Asylum for Idiots to 
consult as to the best remedy for such evil in the future. 

Two of these joint meetings were held, and a plan was decided upon. 
It was to ask an appropriation from the Legislature, then in session, to 
open an experimental asylum, in buildings leased for the purpose, to deter- 
mine two points : first, if such an asylum were a public want ; and, 
secondly, if the end desired could be accomplished without materially in- 
creasing the cost of maintenance and care of those for whom it was de- 
signed. It will be readily seen that the cost of maintenance in such an 
establishment is a more important one than in the case of the educational 
institutions. In the one case, it is a life-long provision for support and 
care. In the other, certain additional expenditure is warranted for a 
limited period in the case of the pupils in view of the prospective diminu- 
tion of the ultimate cost of their care and maintenance. 

The amount asked for from the Legislature was based upon an estimate 
of the probable cost of the rent of a suitable building, its proper equip- 
ment for the special service, the necessary furniture for a hundred inmates, 
and the means of their support for a year, and it was promptly granted. 

In selecting a building for the new enterprise there were some things 
quite essential, even for a two-years* occupancy. Thus, it must not only 
be large enough for the proposed number of inmates, but so arranged as to 
be convenient for the special purpose for which it was to be used, and for 
the limited number of employees engaged in its service. 

The various household occupations necessary in so large a family were 
to be done, as far as possible, by the inmates, for economy's sake, and so 
convenience of supervision as well as capacity was to be regarded. It was 
to be, in a measure, a training-school for girls in industrial occupations. 
The laundry, therefore, and the bakery, the kitchen, and the other do- 
mestic offices, as well as the associated dormitories, must be of ample size. 

Then to bring together a family of more than a hundred in a single 
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building, especially when more or less of them are of only moderately 
vigorous bodily powers, and more or less careless in their personal habits, 
demands certain sanitary precautions. The heating apparatus and the ar- 
rangements for ventilation must be eflfective. The water-supply must not 
only be adequate for ordinary domestic uses, but carried where it will be 
available for bathing and kindred purposes. 

The site must be accessible, healthy, and capable of good drainage. 

And, finally, the whole must be protected by such an enclosing fence as 
will warrant the safety and the privacy of the inmates. 

A fortunate proposal from the owners of an unfinished school building 
at Newark, Wayne County, enabled the committee to meet all these re- 
quirements with a very moderate outlay, considering the advantages 
afforded. This offer was a two-years' lease of a four-storied brick building 
of ample capacity, with some six acres of land attached. It stands on an 
eminence, convenient to the town and the railway stations, and commands 
a fine outlook in every direction. The only considerations for a two- 
years' use of the property were the improvements necessary for our special 
use. The grounds were to be fenced, a laundry was to be built, and the 
third story of the building was to be finished off. The proposal was 
accepted. 

Early in August a circular was issued stating briefly the object and 
scope of the new asylum. Copies of this were mailed to every superinten- 
dent of the poor in the State, as well as to others who would be likely to 
be interested in the matter, and applications for admission were solicited. 

Besides this, the superintendent of the New York Asylum for Idiots has 
personally visited the Monroe County Poor-House, the Randall's Island 
Nursery, and the several county institutions at Flatbush, in Kings County. 

A superintendent was selected, who, with his wife, were to have the 
management of the new enterprise, under the direction of the trustees of 
our own asylum. 

Early in August, 1878, the institution was opened by the transfer from 
the Syracuse institution of some forty cases. These represented two classes, 
— one, those who under our training had become capable of domestic service 
to a degree to make them useful helpers in the various domestic occupa- 
tions of the new household. Another class were those who, after the 
customary term of residence at the Syracuse asylum, still needed special 
care and management by reason of their helplessness and want of intelli- 
gence and who had no proper homes. These found protection as well as 
care in the new asylum, and at the same time furnished suitable occupa- 
tion for the more capable ones in assisting in their care. 

The institution now has seventy inmates, and is gradually filling up. 
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The expenses to this date have not exceeded the estimates. Furthermore, 
the Legislature of 1879 has made provision for its support to October 1, 
1880, and it will doubtless become a permanent State charitable institution. 

I must confess that I looked upon the measure as an imperfect one, 
the outcome of a partial and narrow view of but a single aspect of the evil 
it was designed to remedy. Still, it was a start in the direction of im- 
provement of the condition of one class of idiots. It had this in its favor, 
it met a want that almost every one could appreciate. It put a stop to 
one of the direct sources of idiocy, though not a very extensive one. 

Furthermore, the scheme could be made broader and more comprehen- 
sive with proper management. 

In conducting it the attempt has been made to confine the admissions 
in the main to a class of girls who needed protection at the age and of 
the condition when they were most exposed to betrayal. The stories that 
some of our inmates have told, and the history of some already admitted, 
show the danger to which the class is exposed. 

You will of course like to know something in relation to the cost of the 
institution. Practically, we have no rent to pay for the two first years, 
for reasons already mentioned. The building is well furnished, at a cost 
of say fifty- five dollars per head. 

The salaries and wages account will not exceed thirty-five dollars for 
each case per year, as against a little less than fifty dollars at the educa- 
tional establishment. 

The total expenses per annum will be, not to exceed, one hundred and 
twenty dollars, including clothing, for each inmate. 

With an asylum of two hundred inmates the cost would perhaps be 
even less than this. 

The next step towards provision for custodial cases of idiocy will doubt- 
less be somewhat in this form : 

A farm will be taken, with tolerably large buildings. A class of boys, 
under the care of a farmer and his wife, will be put to work to see with 
how moderate cost they can be cared for. And this I feel sure, from the 
experience common to all of us, can be supported with still less per capita 
cost than in the case of the females now in our branch establishment. 

Without claiming for this general scheme any advantages over other 
methods of accomplishing the proposed end, I present it as one that is 
likely to be adopted in New York, and which also may be found conven- 
ient in other States. 

Thus much for the progress of the general work in our State illustra- 
tive of the disposition of the people of the State of New York to do what- 
ever may be practicable for the amelioration of the condition of idiots.. 
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A few words may be added as to the improvements in school training, 
etc. 

We have made some progress, I am sure, in a single direction. That 
is, in the matter of. industrial training. Our brush-shop and other in- 
dustries for the boys have been quite productive in the amount of work 
accomplished. 

But our girls have done better than ever before. The work is better 
organized. They have made the past year, — dresses, 73 ; aprons, 39 ; 
collars and ruffles, 196 ; neckties for boys, 137 ; handkerchiefs, 77 ; sheets, 
93 ; pillow-cases, 54 ; towels, 82 ; toilet-covers, 42. Dressed Christmas 
dolls, mended all the stockings, sewed on all the names, etc., and all this 
under the charge of one capable woman. 

Pennsylvaniar — Dr. I. N. Kerlin reported at the Syracuse meeting, 
1878, as follows : 

Because of the mixed character pf the institution at Media, it being a 
private corporation receiving private cases from families able to pay, and. 
beneficiaries on funds founded by the benevolent, the State has not so 
fully adopted the guardianship of her feeble-minded classes as have the 
great Western States ; hence the growth of public sentiment, as of the 
institution itself, has been correspondingly slow, as compared with results 
in New York, Ohio, and Illinois ; nevertheless the Legislature has seldom 
refused any application, and during the past winter an appropriation of 
forty thousand dollars has been passed unanimously for the support at the 
institution of two hundred beneficiaries from the various counties of the 
State. 

The institution at Media is twenty years old, — fourth in the order of 
birth of our American institutions. The total number now in the insti- 
tution is two hundred and sixty, of whom one hundred are provided for 
by the State of Pennsylvania, and thirty-eight by the State of New 
Jersey. 

The introduction of the kindergarten training in two classes, and its 
influence and method extending through all departments of the school, is 
the principal feature of the past year or two. Dr. Kerlin urgently pre- 
sented these methods as adapted to the proper brain and hand training of 
feeble-minded children. He presented also a number of plastics or clay 
models, made by the children of the Media schools. 

For the meeting at Lincoln, 1879, Dr. Kerlin reports : 

The impoverished condition of our State affected seriously the appro- 
priations by the Legislature of 1878-79 for all charitable objects; and 
the proposal of one year ago, to erect two of six asylum buildings, is post- 
poned, because of the failure of the State to aid in this important matter. 

6 
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The board of directors of our Pennsylvania institution fully recognize 
the wisdom of providing these separate buildings for our most defective 
and dependent cases. A convenient site of thirty acres has been pur- 
chased within the year, and the work will proceed when the funds will 
admit of it. 

In the mean time an arbitrary classification of our present &mily in 
sections of our buildings is thus made : 

In the school and industrial department, 232. 

In the nursery department, 26. 

In the asylum department, 30. 

During the year I presented the claims of the feeble-minded before the 
convention of the Directors of the Poor, and the Board of Public Chari- 
ties, and illustrated the nature of our work through an evening entertain- 
ment given by twelve children, selected from the several grades of our 
institution. This meeting was at Pittsburg, and in the audience were 
prominent representatives from one or more of the Western States, whose 
sympathies were greatly enlisted. The result has been to awaken the 
Directors of the Poor of this State to the importance of a more humane 
and a more hopeful consideration of the idiotic and imbecile inmates of 
our county homes. 

Our institution has published an edition of five thousand of a *^ Circular 
of Information," pp. 35, which is designed to inform applicants of the 
character of our work, and also to give the public much needed informa- 
tion on institution methods. One of the immediate results of this publica- 
tion was the donation by a wealthy lady to our " Free Fund" of one 
thousand dollars. 

We have added to our buildings this year a shop building, twenty by 
eighty feet, and of three stories' elevation. But our broom and mattress 
shops are not as well organized as formerly, for reasons which I need not 
enumerate. 

The distribution of our own industrial classes is thus indicated : 

Trades, Etc. Boys. Girls. Trades, Etc. Boys. Girls. 



Mattress-making 
Cane-seating 
Shoemaking . . 
Farm and garden 
Bakery . . . 



7 
1 
4 
10 
3 



Laundry 12 10 

Domestic service . . 6 16 
Grading, roadg, etc. . 10 



Total employed . . 62 26 

The improvements in school training are briefly, — 

1. A fuller development of our kindergarten department, which, under 
Misses Alter and Wetherbee, training forty-two little children, is a success. 
This has led me to receive children of much more tender age than formerly, 
and I believe that the result will be very much less incorrigibility and 
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viciousness, and very much more hand-co-ordination at twelve years of 
age, to advance to our higher school classes and industries. 

2. A further development of the social training, eulogized by Dr. Seguin. 
The boys are thrown into " clubs," balloting in their own membership in 
" Lincoln" and " Franklin." A society for " the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge" meets weekly, eight months of the year, and every evening 
our schools for the industrial classes and our hall amusements are continued 
until 8.30. 

Improvements in Hospital Care. — Under this head I would place the 
thorough calking and painting of our floors in the older parts of our build- 
ings ; the introduction pf a pipe bedstead, which can be kept clean and free 
from pests, — these for sanitation ; in our medical department, I am pleased 
to report the very satisfactory use of nitrite of amy 1 in epilepsy ; more careful 
records of our cases; increased care in our autopsies, and, through my 
assistant. Dr. Jefferis, interesting and recorded analyses of urine. 

Ohio. — Dr. G. A. Doren reported as follows at the Syracuse meeting, 
1878: 

In regard to the progress of the work in Ohio, I have to say that our 
institution holds a warm place in the hearts of our people. We have now 
four hundred children at the State Institution at Columbus, and the Legis- 
lature, knowing or rather anticipating the disposition of our people, gave 
us a very liberal appropriation. 

We have not felt that it was at all desirable to increase the number of our 
inmates much beyond that which we now have. We had one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars appropriated by the last Legislature for improve- 
ments. We have permission to spend that sum in any way we see fit, either 
in providing for the custodial classes or for extending the institution as a 
purely educational establishment, and we are somewhat unsettled in mind as 
to what is best to be done. Recognizing that there is an immense class in 
our State that should be taken better care of in some way who are now pain- 
fully cared for in our county infirmaries, we find it a very difficult question 
to determine. The probabilities are that we will use that money to make 
additional wings to the present buildings, and adapt them to purely educa- 
tional purposes, leaving the next Legislature to provide for the class of lower 
grades now in the infirmaries. In the matter of improvements in school 
training, I do not know that we have any particular novelties to describe. 
Dr. Seguin has asked me to allude to our special methods in Ohio as in dis- 
tinction from those I have observed elsewhere; he wished me to allude par- 
ticularly to the social gatherings as peculiar to our establishment. Upon 
that point I will say we believe them to be highly beneficial to our chil- 
dren, who all go into our Music Hall, as we call it, four evenings in the 
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week for daDcing, calisthenics, etc. ; they all assemble in the same place in 
the morning for singing and marching exercises. The only time our work- 
ing boys enter the school-room is at Sunday-school. 

We insist upon all our pupils going to chapel on Sunday. The class 
of workers who do not go into the school-room at all numbers fifteen or 
twenty. 

Dr. Seguin has expressed his pleasure also at what seems like an ap- 
proach to his idea of the " garden system of training." We turn all out 
of dpors to work who can walk. We believe that farming is the best em- 
ployment for this class of children in Ohio. It is very much better for the 
boys than anything in the way of mechanical work. We have in all about 
three hundred and fifty acres of land. We have a number of children 
whose regular employment is the care of the stock, and some of this stock 
is very valuable ; still others who are employed in the gardens, and on the 
farm many are doing the work that we considered necessary to be done, up 
to within two years, by paid employees. We have one hired man, who will 
take charge of as many as fifty boys. Of course that implies more or less 
training on the part of the children he takes out. They are of very great 
assistance to us, and they assist each other. 

We have been very much surprised at the results from the musical train- 
ing of our children. We have long known that many of them possessed 
musical ability, but have never felt that as an institution we should under- 
take their training. We overcame all those scruples in January of the 
present year, and organized an orchestra. The band consists of two cornets, 
a bass horn, bass viol, violoncello, two first violins, three second, one flageo- 
let, one flute, triangle, etc. It is very curious indeed that some of these 
children, who can scarcely read,<5an stand up and read their music and play 
in perfect time. The hours given for practice have been little more than 
those usually devoted to play, but they have been so deeply interested in it 
that there has been no time lost to school-room or labor. 

I will say the policy of our State has been from the beginning to regard 
our institution as a part of the common-school system ; we admit no paying 
pupils. All enter upon a common basis, the child of the rich man and of 
the poor man on the same terms. The parents are expected to supply the 
clothing only, but when unable to do so the State now authorizes us to do 
so. We have never gone to our Legislature and asked for an appropria- 
tion for buildings and for general expenses but that it has been granted. 

Illinois. — Dr. C. T. Wilbur reported at the Syracuse meeting, 1878, as 
follows : 

I think the work in Illinois has progressed quite favorably during the 
last three years. 
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We started out in 1865 with a school of five pupils, upon rented prop- 
erty, as an adjunct to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and under the same 
board of trustees, at Jacksonville. In 1871 the establishment was organ- 
ized upon an independent basis. In 1875 we had an appropriation of 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars. It was provided in the law 
that a board of commissioners of seven should select a location and decide 
upon plans. The institution was removed from Jacksonville to Lincoln. 

We have now a fine large establishment, which will accommodate nearly 
three hundred children. We now have one hundred and sixty in our 
schools. We moved into the new building in July, and commenced our 
school about the 1st of September. I think our establishment is quite as 
popular as the insane asylums of the State, and we have the good will of 
the people. We have as fine a building as there is in the State for the 
money expended. The annual appropriation to our institution is fifty-eight 
thousand dollars. 

Dr. C. T. Wilbur, of Illinois, reported at the Lincoln meeting, 1 879, as 
follows : 

Our establishment has been progressing as well as could be expected with a 
large number of new pupils. We now have two hundred and fifty pupils, 
with a prospect of two hundred and seventy-five or three hundred next year. 

The General Assembly of the State have appropriated what will amount 
to about sixty thousand dollars per annum for the expenses of the asylum 
for the next two years, including the balance which will be unexpended of 
the previous appropriations on the 1st of July. 

They have also appropriated about eighteen thousand dollars for special 
purposes. The new buildings, in their plan and adaptation to the special 
work of the asylum, have fully realized the expectations of the board of 
trustees, and we regard the buildings as admirably adapted to the work. 
We hope soon to add a large farm, to permanently utilize and keep em- 
ployed, under the guardianship of the asylum, the large boys who may 
graduate from time to time from the school department, and who may not 
have good homes to go to. 

Iowa. — 0. W. Archibald, M.D., reported at the Lincoln meeting, 1879 : 

An act passed the Sixteenth General Assembly, 1875-76, to establish 
an institution for the care and training of feeble-minded children, and the 
institution was located at Glenwood, Iowa, in a building formerly occupied 
by the soldiers' orphans of the State. 

The building was not well arranged for our work, and the appropriations 
were insufficient for placing it in proper condition and also for its main- 
tenance. We labored under many disadvantages and discouragements, 
especially during the first eighteen months. 
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The people at that time looked upon the enterprise as unnecessary, and 
did not seem to appreciate the fact that ten imbecile children existed in 
the whole State of Iowa ; and having the idea that such children cannot 
be improved, they argued that it was extravagant to establish a new insti- 
tution, and looked upon the enterprise with a great deal of suspicion and 
prejudice; the general opinion seemed to be, that it would be a great 
charity to starve us to death. 

On September 5, 1876, we organized our school with only two chil- 
dren, but gradually received new recruits, until, at the end of fourteen 
months, we had in our school eighty-five pupils. 

At the present time, just two years and a half from our opening, we 
have one hundred and thirty-six children, with fourteen others accepted, 
making our school number one hundred and fifty, which is the utmost 
capacity of our building, and already have rejected sixty-five urgent appli- 
cations for want of room. 

Our present accommodations are not quite ample for the number we 
already have, but we trust our next Legislature will appropriate sufficient 
to provide for at least two hundred pupils. 

Those who have seen the workings of our institution have expressed 
themselves much gratified and surprised at our rapid and efficient school- 
work and the aptness with which our children apply themselves in the 
various exercises, and all seem to appreciate the fact that our support is 
too little for the perfect accomplishment of the true object of this charity ; 
and just as soon as we can show to the people and their representatives 
that an institution of this nature is the most humane and beneficial for 
the care of said class of unfortunates, I feel sure that we shall have no 
difficulty in securing all the means requisite for ample buildings and the 
proper management of the same. 

The Legislature has only convened once since our opening, and that four- 
teen months afler organizing. 

This being a bad year for State appropriations, we succeeded in getting 
only a small appropriation of about five thousand dollars for building pur- 
poses. But we were very thankful for this, knowing that this Legislature 
was the most economical towards State institutions of any since Iowa was 
made a State. 

I have four teachers employed. Ail grades of our children have made 
marked improvement. Even the lowest grade child has been awakened 
and made to enjoy its life, and is less burdensome to those whose duty it 
is to care for it. 

The better class of our children are not only improved in the various 
elementary branches of common-school education, but are taught to per- 
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form important household duties in the different departments, saving us at 
least one-half hired help. 

We also educate our boys to do all kinds of out-door work. We have 
no work-shops of any kind. They saw all the wood, assist largely in stables 
and field, and in grading and beautifying our grounds. 

The only hospital improvement introduced in this institution during the 
past year is that of setting apart a quiet, well-ventilated room for the care 
and treatment of any child that may be ill. I mention this to show that 
we are making progress even in this new asylum home, because the first 
two years we could not possibly afford this advantage. Upon the whole 
we certainly have great reason for encouragement. I beg leave to acknowl- 
edge the many kind acts and useful information so willingly and earnestly 
rendered by all of you having charge of older institutions. Our work in 
Iowa has been made comparatively easy by the experience of you gentle- 
men who have been many years engaged in this specialty. 

Minnesota. — Prof. J. L. Noyes reported at the Lincoln meeting, 1879, 
as follows : 

I was instructed by the trustees of the Minnesota Institution for the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind to visit you, and to express through you the thor- 
ough committal of our trustees and the people of our State to the proper 
care of our feeble-minded children, and by next July expect to commence 
with an experimental class in Faribault, Minnesota. 

In the thirteen years* experience in the management of our Deaf and 
Dumb Institution we have encountered annually two, three, or four of 
these afflicted children, who were thrust upon our care. Our attention 
has thus been called to their necessities, and last year we devoted one page 
of our report to an appeal in their behalf, — this was endorsed by our State 
Board of Health. After frequent meetings of our board of trustees and 
consulting the State Board of Health, whereby this matter was freely dis- 
cussed, it was determined to bring it before the Legislature. Concurrent 
with this movement there had been discovered a number of imbecile and 
idiotic children improperly confined in our asylums for the insane, and a 
commission of excellent men — Drs. Wood, Boardman, and Leonard — had 
been appointed to reorganize those institutions. A bill was passed au- 
thorizing this commission to remove to their homes, or to send to the 
custody of the trustees of the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, 
such feeble-minded children as should be found in the Asylum for the 
Insane, and for whose support an appropriation of thirteen thousand dol- 
lars was made. Said commission in due time found and reported in 
favor of fifteen children to be sent to Faribault. The trustees had ac- 
cepted this proposition ; and had provided a large, airy, well-appointed 
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building, — large enough for thirty or forty children, — admirably situated on 
a bluff near the Deaf and Dumb Institution, where the good work is to be 
initiated by Dr. H. M. Knight, of Connecticut ; and it is hoped that under 
the future administration of the son of Dr. Knight, and the blessing of 
God, the foundations are surely laid of a noble State institution for Min- 
nesota. He referred also to the good spirit of the people of Minnesota 
in these philanthropic matters. 

Kentucky. — Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart reported at the Lincoln meeting, 1879, 
as follows : 

We have eight boys employed in our carpenter-shop, who make some 
really good work. All the shoes are made in the place. Four boys under 
one man perform this work. The sewing is mainly done by the girls. A 
laundry building is in process of construction, which will be specially oc- 
cupied by a teacher to teach hand washing. Numerous tubs are arranged 
on one side, and ironing-tables on the other. Ten boys labor in a ten-acre 
garden. At least seventy-five per centum are in course of training in 
industrial occupations. 

Dr. Stewart explained that the authorities of the institution were per- 
emptory in refusing all idiots. Incorrigibles were taken, if reported to be 
feeble-minded ; and as there is no reformatory for juvenile offenders in 
Kentucky, doubtless the tendency to crime in a child was easily inter- 
preted to be what it probably is in fact, imbecility. 

From the Kentucky School Keport for 1879 the following extract is 
taken: 

" A new feature has been introduced into the institution which promises 
remunerative and pleasing returns, — namely, education in the industrial 
arts. By this means physical culture will be made productive, and the 
pupils prepared to earn a livelihood when discharged from the institution. 
We were shown the extensive wainscoting executed by the boys, the wal- 
nut stair-rods, the shoes, etc., and their handicraft would do no discredit 
to expert workmen. The apprenticeship to this system is made to con- 
tribute to the health and happiness of the amateur artisans, by strength- 
ening their physical powers, and improving, by engaging their minds in 
useful pursuits. .And it is not permitted to interfere with their intellectual 
studies, but is made ancillary to them. In a short time all the carpentry 
needed by, and all the shoes used in, the institution will be supplied by 
the crafb of the pupils. One of the boys is now a trustworthy engineer. 
The girls are being taught all the domestic arts, including free-hand and 
machine sewing." 
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